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FOX-HUNTING 


BY LORD WILLOUGHBY DE BROKE 


THERE are certain questions and arguments which continually 
crop up when fox-hunting is discussed. 

‘Which is the better sport, hunting or cricket?’ is one of 
these, and my own evasion of a direct verdict is the answer that 
it is lucky they do not clash. The Hon. Robert Lyttelton, in 
a chapter on cricket in the ‘ Badminton Library,’ says that the 
fine rider on a good horse in a good country with a pack of hounds 
before him does not feel so supremely content with the world and — 
its glorious surroundings as a batsman well set in a first-class 
match. But probably we are all apt to settle these matters from 
our own individual point of view, and it may be that Mr. R. 
Lyttelton has never experienced the sensations of the former 
sportsman, however often he may have been in the position of the 
latter. His brother, Mr. Alfred, has done both, and I am inclined 
to think his reply to the question would be much the same as 
mine. 

But there is one thing in which all will agree that fox- 
hunting has the advantage. Do we, with the one solitary ex- 
ception, Dr. W. G. Grace (who seems to be able to withstand the 
onslaughts of time with the same ease with which he defies those 
of the crack bowlers of the world), find anyone who can play. 


first-class cricket with credit to himself and satisfaction to his. 
side much after forty? I will ask those who see them oftener _ 
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than I do, whether having passed fifty has made any difference 
to the riding to hounds of men like Mr. J. M. Richardson, Mr. 
W. Tailby, the champion cricketer’s elder brothers, Mr. Henry 
Baker, Tom Firr, and, up to the day of his death, poor dear old 
Jones of the Cheshire? Mr. P. A. Muntz, Captain A. Smith, 
and many more like these, might also be instanced. And even if 
nerve goes, and jumping has to be given up, there is no end of 
enjoyment to be had out of fox-hunting by a man really fond of 
hounds, with a head on his shoulders. 

Another vexed question is, whether our hounds are as gocd 
now as they were fifty years ago? We actually see writers trying 
to prove that they are bred too much for pace and necks and 
shoulders, to the detriment of the great essential, nose. AsI write 
I have before me pictures of the Warwickshire Hounds in 1800, 
1832, and 1836, under Mr. Corbet, Mr. Russel, and Mr. Granville. 
I wish the Warwickshire Hounds of the present day had necks 
and shoulders like these! ‘There is nothing in the make and 
shape of these ancestors of the present pack to prevent their going 
the very top pace, and my belief is that in those days hounds ran 
harder and faster than they do now. What sort of hound was 
bred by Will Goodall, father of the late, alas! almost equally 
celebrated Pytchley huntsman? Did he go in for heavy- 
shouldered, throaty savages such as critics like ‘Thirty Seasons’ 
would have us breed? I have often heard Mr. George Fox and 
my father say that the very sight of a bad-shouldered hound made 
Will Goodall ill; and as for legs and feet, the late Mr. Charles 
Wickstead used to say, ‘When I die, bury me under the Belvoir 
flags, so that I may look up at those perfect legs and feet.’ I am 
sure Mr. Fox and any houndman who remembers those hounds 
will bear me out when I say that if Will Goodall and his hounds 
could be brought back to life again, and taken to the Peterborough 
Show, they would indeed sweep the board, and the rest of us 
might as well stop at home for any chance we should have of 
taking a prize against them. And it was with these, most 
of them by Brocklesby ‘ Rallywood,’ one of the most quality 
hounds that ever hunted, that Goodall showed more sport than 
has ever been seen with the Belvoir or any other pack. It would, 
therefore, be most annoying, when one is breeding in humble 
imitation of Mr. Corbet, Will Goodall, and other lights of the 
past, to be attacked by anonymous correspondents in newspapers, 
and be told one is breeding for show only, did not one remember 
that an experience of many seasons is by no means a guarantee 
of knowledge of hunting, and that most likely those critics who 
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go home and ‘ crab’ the performance of a pack of hounds, would, 
if asked, be unable to say whether it was the dog or bitch pack 
that was out on the days when they uttered their condemnation. 
I take it that there are more good packs of hounds now all over 
the country than existed in the early forties, but that the Belvoir, 
Brocklesby, and Lord Henry Bentinck’s of those days were, for 
looks and work, ahead of anything we can now show. 

Of course, we do not have such good sport as in those times, for 
the most obvious reasons. The country is more populated, more 
underdrained, more cut up by railways. Just look at the desecration 
of a junction at ‘John of Gaunt’: there is more stock in the fields 
in the winter, owing to the appreciation of the price of straw; 
crowds of people from towns, ignorant of the first principles of 
fox-hunting, swell the field at every popular fixture in the Mid- 
lands, and many of them bring their sisters and their cousins 
and their aunts, to the detriment of sport and the vexation of 
the sorely tried farmers. Countries are over-hunted, fashionable 
coverts drawn so often that it is almost impossible to find a good 
fox in them, and the greatest curse of all—mange among foxes— 
was never half so prevalent as it is now. When one looks at all 
these things, and then at the so-called huntsmen, amateur and 
professional, who try to hunt hounds, the wonder is, not that we 
do not have sport, but that it is as good as we sometimes find it. 

Most first whips, after a few seasons in that rank, think that 
they ought to be huntsmen, and if they happen to be well mounted 
by their masters, and are fond of jumping fences and showing off, 
they soon get the field to think so too. The consequence is that 
Old Tom Castwell, whose kennel management is perfection, and 
who brought his hounds out fit to run for a man’s life, is voted 
slow, and superseded by young Harry Larkspur, not invariably 
to the improvement of sport or the killing of foxes after runs. 
No huntsman can kill a fox by himself, however hard he may 
ride. Kennel management is what kills the foxes; and if a pack 
of hounds in hard condition cannot kill a fox by themselves, there 
are very few huntsmen who can kill one for them. 

But if inexperienced young men are too often put on as 
professional huntsmen, what shall we say of amateurs? Nowa- 
days, everyone who can blow a horn or jump a fence without 
tumbling off—and in some cases those who can do neither—think 
themselves qualified to hunt a pack of hounds. There is no 
reason why, if he will stick to business and has served an appren- 
ticeship, a gentleman should not be as good as a professional 
huntsman; but to how few will either of these qualifications 
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apply! <A friend of mine took a pack in the Midlands, and decided 
to hunt them himself. He had never seen a fox hunted in his 
life till the morning before he began cub-hunting, when he adopted 
the not unwise precaution of having a day with the Belvoir to 
see how Gillard did the thing. One cannot help admiring his 
pluck, but it is equally impossible to help feeling pity for his 
field. Now, if he had taken an experienced professional as hunts- 
man, and watched him narrowly for four or five seasons, in all 
probability he would not have given up keeping hounds in disgust 
at the end of about that period. A man must stick to it, and give 
up nearly all his time to the sport. How on earth a gentleman- 
huntsman who goes yachting, racing, fishing, or shooting till late 
in the autumn, and leaves the whole management of affairs to his 
K. H., can hope to succeed has always been a mystery to me. 
Hunting hounds may be a pleasant tie, but it is a tie nevertheless, 
and it would not seem to fit in with any other amusement, except 
perhaps a little cricket in the summer. One must take the rough 


with the smooth, and the man who said that a master of a sub- 
scription pack who hunted his own hounds had to work like a 
horse and fare like an ass was not far wrong. 

Doubtless there are moments, unfortunately few and far 
between, when the huntsman derives more pleasure from the sport 
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than any of the field can possibly do. When the run has lasted, 
say, ten minutes, there is evidently a scent, the fox seems inclined 
to go straight, the huntsman has counted his hounds and made 
them ‘all on,’ and the run is in fact assured, his feelings are 
simply those of pure unalloyed delight. What does he care 
whether he is in front or behind? Captain Sabretasche or the 
Hon. Crasher (with apologies to the shade of poor George Whyte 
Melville for the last-named) must be in front or nowhere; but 
the huntsman sees that the hounds are getting rather the best of 
those two never-say-dies, and, whether he is riding a good or a 
bad horse, as long as the hounds will run and these estimable 
individuals, with five or six more on either hand, will keep riding 
at one another, he will get over the country somehow; and the 
hounds do not look like wanting his assistance for at least thirty 
minutes to come, if at all. Even if the fox is headed they will 
turn with him now, though only a few minutes back, before they 
were settled down, they would have gone a field over the line if 
he had turned short after going through a hedge. 

And now let me take this opportunity of defending huntsmen 
from one of the most groundless charges ever brought against 
them—that of wishing to slip their field. There is nothing a 
huntsman hates more. In the first place, if he does it he cannot 
expect his field to stand in the corner he has put them in and trust 
him again, for all confidence is gone ; and, in the second, the field 
are the greatest possible help to him in sticking to his hounds. 
It is much easier to follow than to lead. I never saw but one 
huntsman who, I think, could with any show of justice be accused 
of a predilection for leaving his field behind. That was Stephen 
Goodall, huntsman of the Kildare and the Heythrop. Always a 
silent man, he and his hounds seemed to vanish like a dream 
over the first few fields. One thing was certain, however—he 
wanted no pioneers but his hounds. Wherever they went he 
would go. And what sport he used to show! 

I was very much amused a few years ago at an incident 
which occurred at Shuckburgh. The field were all at the summit 
of the hill, talking at the top of their voices, with a strong wind 
blowing from them to me at the bottom. Away went a fox, 
that the pack had not found, in front of my horse, doubtless 
having been disturbed by the voices of the ladies and gentlemen 
up above. I had to use my horn pretty freely to get the pack, 
and as I returned it, and started to ride after them, I said to the 

“second whip, ‘ You will bear witness that I blew my horn.’ The 
people up above would not have heard if I had fired off a 
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* hundred-pound cannon. After about two miles, the scent being 
bad, we came to a check, and when casting the hounds I heard: 
‘D—n the fellow, he never blew his horn!’ ‘Oh! he slipped 
away on purpose—he is always doing it,’ was the rejoinder. The 
speakers, good fellows both and undeniable thrusters, little knew 
how I had wished for them to give me a lead over perhaps the 
stiffest two miles in England. 

But let us take the other side of the picture—an unlucky day. 
The huntsman has got his hounds well away from a difficult 
covert, and is just beginning to feel a trifle less anxious and to 
enjoy things a little, when—horror of horrors!—a few hundred 
yards on his right or left, he sees a fox going in almost the oppo- 
site direction from that in which the hounds are running. At 
first he buoys himself up with the hope, which he only too well 
knows to be false, that the fox he has seen is a fresh one. A 
single glance at the pack now throwing up is enough to dissipate 
this hope—if, indeed, it ever really existed. On looking to see 
the cause, he becomes aware of an apparition in beautiful boots 
and breeches on a faultlessly shaped hack struggling with the 
intricacies of a bridle-gate in the corner of the next field. He 
would be more than human if he did not ask ‘the man on the 
cow’ what on earth he was doing there; and it is small consola- 
tion to get the reply, ‘My dear fellow, I am sorry I headed the 
fox, but I started late for the meet, and lost my way.’ There is 
nothing for it, of course, but to make the best of a bad job, and 
follow the hounds back to the covert, comforted by the thought 
that it may be hours before a fox is induced to leave, and that it 
will be impossible to coax the large and scattered field into the 
narrow and satisfactory limits within which they were confined 
before the fox broke. The same thing sometimes happens at an 
afternoon draw; but then the delinquent is more often than not 
some second horseman, sent home by his master, who thinks it 
quite excuse enough for spoiling everyone’s sport to say that he 
was ‘only going home.’ No man has a right to go home, or to 
send his second horseman home, till the fox has left the covert 
and there is no chance of doing any harm. 

Whilst on the subject of those pests to fox-hunting, second 
horsemen, I would say, if you must have a man out with a large 
luncheon and a bottle of wine; for goodness’ sake dress him 
properly in livery! Nowadays, one or two drops of rain in the 
morning seem quite enough to send the master out in some such 
abomination as a ‘ gabardine,’ and the servant in a greasy suit of 
stable clothes. Well may farmers say, as one most long-suffering 
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one said to me the other day, ‘ You bring all the tag-rag and bob-° 
tail of England over my land.’ He would not have minded half 
so much if the field had been properly dressed. Second horsemen 
should never leave roads or bridle-roads, and on no consideration 
whatever should they be allowed to jump. The best thing they 
can do is to follow the master’s second horseman. 

Which is the best way for a huntsman, amateur or professional, 
to show sport? It is not for mortals to command success, 
but one can go a long way to deserve it by carefully breeding 
hounds. Never breed from a hound of either sex in the least shy 
of throwing his or her tongue. A mute hound is like a drunken 
servant: when you detect the fault, you may be certain it has 
been committed often before. A mute hound may run in the 
middle of the pack and not be found out for years, but the moment 
he rises above mediocrity and goes to the head his detection is 
certain, and, the better the hound, the more runs he will spoil. 
Never take him out again; and remember that muteness, like 
babbling, skirting, and indeed all faults, is hereditary. These vices 
must be stamped out; they cannot be bred out. If you breed 
from a mute dog and a noisy bitch, most likely half the litter will 
be mute and the other half noisy, and similar faults will crop up 
again in the third and fourth generations. Next, have your hounds 
fit to go, if anything, on the light side ; feed thick and feed early, 
and they will catch an afternoon fox for you. 

So much has been written by greater authorities than I on 
hunting a fox in the field that it is almost unnecessary for me to 
dwell on the subject. I would, however, recommend every 
huntsman to study the invaluable little work by the late Lord H. 
Bentinck on Goodall’s system. I have little or nothing to add 
to it, beyond the confirmation of points that have come within 
my own experience. Always, if possible, especially in cub- 
hunting, let your hounds find their fox themselves, and do not 
have them hallooed to him over a ride. Draw your large covert 
up wind, your small ones down. If the covert is very thick and 
the fox breaks, remember that the hounds which come out first 
are not usually the best ones; these will be in the thick of the 
covert, working the line, and it is most unfair to leave them 
behind. If you do, they will pay you out the next time by not 
working the covert so well for you. They are just like a lot of 
jockey-boys at the starting-post. The secret of Mr. Arthur 
Coventry’s great success is that the lads know they can trust 
him never to leave one behind who is doing his best to obey 
orders. It is a good plan, especially if the fox has gone down- 
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wind, to get up-wind of your hounds, blow them out at a place 
where the fox has not gone, and lay them on together. Of course, 
it is not in human nature not to start after a fox as quickly as 
possible, but it does not seem to make much difference to the way 
hounds run whether they start one minute or two behind him, 
and a few seconds spent-——not lost—in giving every hound a fair 
start are saved over and over again in the course of a run. 

If you let one or two hounds get two fields’ start it will spoil 
any run, however good the scent. If a fox goes away up-wind, of 
course you can start with fewer hounds. Poor Will Goodall 
would start with fewer hounds on the line than anyone I ever 
saw, and it was wonderful to observe how his little bitches threaded 
the crowds and got together ; but I used to think that, well as he 
always did, he would have done better if he had got a few more 
hounds together before he started. 

The first check! That is the critical moment; perhaps after 
four or five minutes of the best. More foolish things are done at 
this time than at any other. I saw an amateur huntsman on one 
occasion get hold of his hounds and go on casting them down- 
wind till he had got quite a mile and a half away from the spot 
where they threw up; so far, indeed, that he never came back to 
it at all, but concluded to try for another fox! To my mind, there 
is only one thing to be done. Sit still, let the hounds make their 
own cast, and try to keep the field off their backs. However 
mettlesome—nay, wild—they are, and no matter how far they have 
overrun it, they will come back after swinging their first cast, and 
will be’ sure to hit it off, provided there are no horsemen standing 
on the line, smoking cigars and describing to their lady-friends 
the awful places they have jumped. I have proved this again and 
again when cub-hunting. If there is no field out the hounds are 
never cast, and always recover the line. Of course the check may 
be caused by sheep or cattle or manured ground, but any fool can 
see this. My advice, therefore, is the old one, ‘Let ’em alone.’ 
But if from pressure by the field you are driven to make a cast, 
for goodness’ sake do not have your hounds flogged up to your 
heels into as small a compass as possible, and ride on yourself in 
front of them blowing your horn at regular intervals. No; let 
them spread and use their intelligence, and, above all things, keep 
them in front of you. By this you will always see which hound 
hits the scent off first, and you will soon know the value of every 
hound in the pack. Do not use your horn at all while casting. 

On running towards a covert some huntsmen are fond of 
having their hounds stopped before going into it, and holding 
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them round it, trusting to the hunted fox having gone straight 
through. I do not like this. In the first place, you are more 
likely to change than if you had let them alone, as a fox in the 
covert, hearing the cry of hounds coming to him, will most likely get 
on his legs and ‘ off it,’ and you will either leave your hunted fox 
behind, or find two lines the other side the covert. Besides, if 
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the hunted fox has waited in the covert, the field will follow you 
all round, and when you put back into the covert it will be 
difficult to get the hunted one to break. But if this mancuvre 
is practised a whip should always keep ‘an eye back, or the hunted 
fox may slip out behind while the huntsman is casting forward. 
When your fox is sinking, whether in or out of covert, again ‘ Let 
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‘em alone !’ but if in covert make one of the whips keep a good 
look-out back. If the fox keeps straight on, his fate is sealed— 
nothing can save him; but if he lies down and doubles back very 
short he will not unlikely be lost, especially if there are many 
others about. 

What are the best runs I have seen is a question I am often 
asked. I will mention two, one long, the other short and quick. 

The former took place on Monday, February 4, 1884. The 
dog pack met at Wellesbourne, by no means a favourite meet, in 
what the newspaper reporters call ‘dull but not unpleasant 
weather.’ In the morning we had a run of an hour to ground— 
not much of a riding one, but a very severe one for hounds and 
hunt horses. There was evidently a capital scent, so I changed 
horses and edged off for the good country. About two o'clock 
a fox went away close to the pack from a covert called Poolfield 
Osiers. We ran from there through a largish covert called 
Ichington Holt, through which the hounds almost flew. I can 
see old ‘Ravager’ now breaking covert first and throwing his 
beautiful tongue as he dashed down the hedge. On they ran 
nearly to the Edge Hills, and then turned down the vale again, 
passing near Chesterton Wood; but before we got there my 
horse, who had been going well enough, blundered on landing 
over a fence, and in struggling to get up ruptured himself 
internally and died soon after. I-.was lucky enough to find the 
horse I had been riding in the morning and, though, he was far 
from fresh, he was better than a dead one. I kept on in pursuit, 
in every field passing men and women off their pumped-out 
horses, wondering how they were to get home, till at last, on the 
high ground above Watergall, I could see the hounds—which I 
had not done for quite an hour—running for Ladbroke. Deter- 
mined not to kill another horse I got off, when, oh, joy! I heard 
the voice of Jack Boore saying, ‘I have got a fresh pony, and 
here is the cld horse.’ The ‘old horse’ was the second whip’s, 
with my good friend Spencer Lucy’s groom on him. I may 
here, perhaps, explain that Lucy had asked me if my second 
whip, Charley Lowman (now huntsman to the old Berkeley), 
might ride a four-year-old of his for half an hour. 

It did not take me long to mount old ‘ Brocklesby’ and get to 
the hounds, who had thrown up ina ploughed and freshly manured 
field. Here Jack Boore changed his pony with a farmer he happened 
to come across, and his fresh mount promptly ran away with him 
—a new experience that day. However, I held the hounds on to 
the hedgerow where the fox was lying, and they killed him. 
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I call this a good run, because the hounds ran almost without 
stopping for two hours and twenty minutes, went over nearly 
twenty-five miles of country, touched no covert except Ichington 
Holt, and it was all over grass. No one got to the end on one 


THE FOX MADE HIS WAY TO THE STABLE CLOCK 


horse. It was not a straight run, but the ring was quite ten miles 
in diameter. 

The short run was in the evening, from Ladbroke Gorse, on 
February 2, 1881. It was a coldish day, with a hardish frost 
overnight. There was no scent in the morning, but when we 
put into Ladbroke it was different, and the bitches made the frosty 
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air ring for miles as they drove at their fox through the thick covert 
for the first twenty minutes. The evening was bitterly cold, and 
the field slunk off homewards one by-one, saying they had had a 
wretched day, when at last we heard Jack’s ‘ Forrard, away !’ 

There was only one fox in the covert and no need to blow the 
horn or halloo any more ; the pack was out and a field off before we 
got to the holloa; and then for twenty-three minutes they did 
run! ‘No ridge and furrow, no ploughed field; and every fence, 
including a nice sizeable brook halfway, could be jumped by 
twenty horses abreast. The fox just saved his life by getting 
into a sough almost in view of the pack close to Calcutt Spinney. 
Of course I have seen better runs than this, but as a ride I have 
never seen anything so good. 

It is curious how foxes get lost at times. I was running a 
fox once, and heard of him dead-beat just in front of us as he 
entered a large tract of arable land, near Banbury, which is 
always highly manured and carries little or no scent. The 
hounds hunted slowly across it, and apparently marked the fox 
to ground in a drain at the end of a ditch. The only thing 
against that was that the drain was most securely stopped by a 
large stone, and there was a man working in the ditch close to it 
who said he had not seen the fox. So I had the hounds put on 
to me, and made the most scientific casts in every direction ; but it 
ended in unbroken silence and the fox being given up as lost. It 
turned out afterwards that the leg-weary fox had come creeping 
along the ditch making for the drain, and that the enterprising 
labourer had knocked him on the head with his spade, stuffed 
him inside the drain, and stopped the mouth with a stone. He 
afterwards sold the carcass for ten shillings in Banbury. 

Once I hunted a tired fox into Ragley stable-yard, and the 
hounds evinced the greatest desire to get on the roof, which some 
of them succeeded in doing from the back. I called them off, 
fearing lest they might fall into the yard and be killed. We 
heard afterwards that the fox had jumped on to the roof and 
made his way along it as far as the stable clock, among the works 
of which he ensconced himself. He gave the clockmaker who 
came a few hours later to wind it up a rare fright. 

I could go on with reminiscences of runs and incidents in 
them for pages, but I will conclude with one more told me by Tom 
Firr. The Quorn Hounds were running hard, and crossed a fair- 
sized swollen brook. A gentleman rode at it a little in advance of 
Tom Firr, but his horse stopped short at the last moment, and 
shot his rider over his head into the water. He disappeared for 
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a moment, and then put his head above water and called out 
‘Cuckoo, Cuckoo!’ Tom Firr was never able to find out his 
name, but thinks it the finest instance of cheerfulness under 
misfortune he ever saw, for the day was a very cold one. 


‘CUCKOO, CUCKOO!’ 


How long is hunting to go on? =I do not think, for the reasons 
I have previously stated, that we shall ever have sport such as our 
fathers had, but I see no reason why in most countries the sport 
should not survive for an indefinite period. I refuse to believe 
that farmers in other hunts are worse fellows than those in my 
own, in which the hounds receive the heartiest of welcomes from 
one end to the other. Treat them properly, and there is no fear 
of their ever becoming enemies of hunting. Times are bad 
enough, goodness knows; but even in these times hunting-men 
can do a good deal in various ways, as, for instance, by promoting 
local horse shows, both of cart-horses and hunters. It is won- | 
derful what our Hunt Show has done in that way. It not only 
brings farmers and hunting-men together to spend a pleasant day, 
but since its establishment I notice with the greatest of pleasure 


a perceptible increase in the number of farmers who come out 
hunting. 
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THE SHOT-GUN IN NORWAY 


BY SIR HENRY POTTINGER, BART. 


Iv is no part of my design in writing this paper to act as guide 
to the sportsman, and to indicate the most likely localities for 
sport. I propose to deal with the winged game of Norway and 
its pursuit as comprehensively as the limits of an article will 
allow, and, by permission of the editor, to devote a second paper 
to the big game. Notwithstanding the immense amount of game 
which the country annually produces and exports in a frozen 
state to the European market, the shooting visitor to Norway 
must be moderate in his expectations, inasmuch as the physical 
features of the land are on so huge a scale that the pursuit of the 
wild creatures which are often sparsely scattered over it becomes 
at times almost too laborious and unproductive for enjoyment. 
The great output is gathered from many thousand square miles 
of wilderness, in small instalments, which make up a vast total 
in the aggregate. Moreover, the curse of Norway, from a sports- 
man’s point of view, is the system of snaring, by which the game 
has been all but exterminated over large and once prolific districts. 
A merchant who farms, or buys up, the snared birds will 
occasionally export or forward to the capitals more in a single 
season than all the guns in Norway, native and foreign, can kill 
in three or four years. The attention of the Government has, 
however, been lately roused to the fact that fresh legislation in 
this direction is much needed. 

The chief game-birds of Norway, five in number, are all of 
the grouse tribe, one belonging essentially to the higher fjeld, and 
the remainder to the lower fjeld and forest. Of the latter I must 
give the place of honour to the ‘Skor-Rype,’ or willow-grouse, 
assigning it prelation even over its gigantic kinsman, the caper- 
cailzie, both because it is peculiarly representative of the North- 
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land, and because from its ubiquity it is the bird on which the 
shooter will have to depend, as a rule, for sport. Always provided 
that it survives the persecution of the local gunner or snarer, it 
will thrive more or less wherever the ground at all suits it, and 
this means in many places wholly dissimilar in character of soil 
and vegetation. Actual cultivation and a@ fortiori any approach 
to high farming it shuns, but in the wilderness or half-wilderness 
it is, as I have said, almost ubiquitous. I have shot the bird in 
the depth of thick woods, in low brushwood clothing the steep 
slopes above, on the bare open moors, amongst torrents of boulders 
below the crags, in the smooth grassy clearings and rushy meadows 
round the mountain huts, in the dense thickets of dwarf willow 
which here and there border the streams and fill the moist dells, 
by the very side of roads skirting lowland lakes, on treeless 
expanses of flat heather level with the sea. To its habit of 
occasionally, or, as some will say, frequently, resorting to the 
willow, especially during hot weather, it owes its English name ; 
but I have myself always contended that its proper appellation is 


ROUND THE MOUNTAIN HUTS WHICH BORDER THE STREAMS 


‘the Birch-grouse,’ inasmuch as, however capable it may be of 

accommodating itself cheerfully to circumstances, or however 

capricious at times in the choice of a residence, the birch-covert, 

whether in the form of a wood, or higher up of a thicket, or 
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higher still of knee-deep scrub, is emphatically its favourite 
haunt and chosen home. Hence its Norwegian name of ‘ Skor- 
Rype,’ or ‘wood-grouse.’ In some parts it is also called the 
‘Dal-Rype,’ or ‘ Dale-grouse,’ for the simple yet exhaustive reason 


NORWEGIAN MOUNTAIN HARE 


that, fond as it is of the high land, it also condescends to the 
coppices of the valley, which its half-brother, the so-called ‘ Fjeld- 
Rype’ (Lagopus Alpina), to be mentioned later, never does. The 
elevation at which it is found naturally depends to a great extent 
on latitude. In the extreme south of Norway, where it is, how- 
ever, comparatively rare, it must always be sought for at a height 
of not less than several hundred feet ; but the further northward 
the lower its range, until half-way to the North-Cape it is as 
much at home on tracts a few feet above sea-level as on the 
crest of the fjeld. I think, however, that the majority of sports- 
men who have had considerable experience in the pursuit of this 
bird will agree that their most satisfactory reminiscences of it 
are associated with the uplands, that is to say, with the half- 
sylvan, half-moorland region intermediate between the forest 
proper and that vast Alpine desert, the true ‘high fijeld.’ The 
distinction between the latter and the fjeld ordinary is one never 
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to be forgotten by the sportsman in Norway. In using the term 
satisfactory, I do not mean to imply only the satisfaction which 
is caused by much expenditure of powder and shot and consequent 
big bags, but also, to a great degree, that which results from 
congenial and continually varied surroundings, with, perhaps, 
some blended pride of the mountain pedestrian over difficulties 
conquered, heights attained, glorious air inhaled, splendid prospects 
won. The fact is, as all Anglo-Scandinavians are aware, that 
except in universally magnificent breeding seasons, which occur 
on the average about once in twelve years, and, failing these, 
except in a few choice localities, where game seems to abound in 
all seasons, Norwegian shooting is a very uncertain pastime, and 
is at times even prone to verge upon very weary work. Having, 
then, already warned the sportsman in Norway not to expect too 
much, I would now counsel him to school himself into accepting 
habitually from Nature whatever compensation she is disposed to 
offer for poor sport; and if he be only a wandering gunner 
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WHERE NATURE PROFFERS CONSOLATION 


lighting on chance places, I might safely guarantee him plenty of 
practice in this line. Rightly or wrongly, I am myself persuaded 
that Nature is constantly trying to proffer this kind of consolation. 
It is true that in some cases she fails dismally, and that in others 
her efforts are often wilfully scorned and rejected by thankless 
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and discontented man; but how often, for those who love or try 
to love her, can she on occasion exalt the commonplace into the 
admirable, the inconsiderable into the ample! The aim and 
most satisfactory issue of a day’s shooting is undoubtedly a good 
bag ; but, looking back through many years, I find that my own 
memory dwells with most pleasure on those particular days when 
weather, scenery, exercise, and sport were so harmoniously and 
indefinably adjusted and balanced as to form a perfect whole, 
almost irrespective of the number of shots fired or the result in 
game, so long as the latter was sufficient to prevent utter dis- 
appointment. 

Methinks I hear some reader exclaim, like the unhappy 
Frenchman, goaded beyond endurance by enthusiasts in scenery, 
and forced to admire against his will: ‘Ah! vous aimez les 
beautés de la Nature, pour moi, je les abhor-r-re!’ Iam conscious 
that my sentiments are somewhat unsuitable to the present age 
of records, when field sports are rapidly becoming mere matters 
of organisation or competitions of personal skill, and when a man 
may fairly hesitate to confess that he has ever taken delight in an 
‘old pottering dog,’ or a daily trudge under the personal burden 
of a game-bag; but, hardened as I am by a long course of perse- 
verance in these evil practices, and assured as I feel of the sympathy 
of some few contemporaries of the old type, brethren of forest, 
fjeld and fjord, I shall venture, regardless of consequences, to air 
my pet theories in this paper whenever I see the chance. 

I may be called upon to curse ; let me then begin by blessing. 
The finest ryper shooting I ever met with in Norway was in the 
Lofoten Isles, where it is still at its best, especially on the island 
named on the maps Ulfé, but nowadays more generally known as 
Hadsel, from one of its parishes. This is essentially a birch island, 
with in some parts unusually extensive willow swamps or thickets ; 
and seeing what an enormous stock of birds it holds, the latter 
fact may be taken for what it is worth as an argument in favour 
of the English name of the ‘skor-rype.’ A very long time ago I 
shot over it with friends for several seasons, and never have I 
enjoyed better sport under more delightful circumstances. Its 
scenery is enchantingly varied by rounded hilltops bare or covered 
with the brushwood so beloved of the ryper, deep gorges and 
wooded glens, and ranges of crag cutting the sky with sharp 
jagged edges; while from the high ground the prospect over the 
fantastic peaks and glaciers of the neighbouring islands is a thing 
never to be forgotten. On my last visit the arrangements were 
luxurious. We had grand quarters at the large farm of Melbo, 
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a French cook—blessed be his memory !—ponies to ride to our 
shooting-ground and to carry the lunch and game panniers, plenty 
of attendants and dogs. The island had been carefully divided 
into twelve beats, on every one of which fair, and on some splendid, 
sport was to be had. But of all these, the one to which I look 
back with most affection is Husby, an isolated hill that in my 
time was as often as not shot over by a single gun, because we 
found that the dense brushwood and steep slopes, necessitating 
continual ascent and descent, and change of position, could be 
more satisfactorily negotiated by one shooter than by two or 


WHEN THE CLOUDS STILL LINGER ON THE HILLS 


three ; with a single pa and at the most a couple of beaters he 
could get all the cream of the sport. Now I am not unsociable, 
but I look back—ah me! how far back !—to a forty-brace day on 
Husby as one of my choicest experiences with the gun, mainly 
because it afforded the best possible opportunity for individual 
exertion, for working the dog according to one’s own fancy, and 
for infinite variety in shots. 

The whole of Ulfé or Hadsel is, I rejoice to say, still in the 
hands. of Englishmen, by whom it is strictly preserved. In good 
seasons— and all seasons seem good there —it affords grander sport 
than ever ; from fifteen hundred to two thousand brace of willow- 
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grouse, besides blackgame, hares, and sundries killed over dogs, 
being the annual bag for a couple of guns. 

There! that is a sample of the best work that can be done in 
Norway; almost good enough for a patent three-loadered, six- 
barrelled, rapid action, quick-firing gunner of the most modern 
type. And now for something quite different, which will probably 
give me the opportunity I desire of theorising, certainly of intro- 
ducing the grouse next on my list—blackgame. 

Once upon a time, when Manlius was consul, the kraken still 
in existence, and the tourist-steamer not yet evolved, I and my 
best friends, intent on ryper-shooting, visited in the same autumn 
two islands off the western coast of Norway whereon English 
sportsmen had never set foot before. The first of these was Fréien, 
the outermost isle of the Hilteren group, with nothing between it 
and Iceland but a fringe of black skerries and the roll of the North- . 
Atlantic Sea. On reaching this then remote spot in a herring-boat 
we found it, as we expected, covered with deep heather, and for 
the most part quite flat, nowhere more than undulating. It may 
be some twenty miles long, and contained at that date within its 
area a very sparse population, with not a single road. The inhabi- 
tants were engaged, to a man, in netting the herrings which were 
swarming from the outer sea into the narrow inlets of the island, 
and to a woman, or I might say to a child, in salting the fish 
down into thousands of barrels. At the house of the chief 
proprietor of the fishery we found good quarters, and near it were 
certainly a few trees, but I cannot remember elsewhere noticing 
anything as high as the mast of a fishing-boat. Left to ourselves 
to do as we pleased, we shouldered our guns and game-bags, and, 
with the dog, went eagerly in search of ryper. I need not describe 
in detail how for the better part of a week we trudged indefatigably 
under a cloudless sky over miles of heather, finding a covey here 
and a covey there, albeit at long intervals, and bringing to bag 
from ten to fifteen brace in the day. At the end of that time we 
confessed to ourselves that our venture was more or less of a 
fiasco. And why? Neither of us was the least daunted by any 
amount of hard walking, nor did we mind the heat; and I have 
the most positive conviction, based on experience, that had we 
bagged our twenty or thirty birds anywhere on the slopes of the 
forest or along the crest of the fjeld we should—always supposing 
the shooting to be fairly blameless—have been more than satisfied : 
we should have been delighted with the day and the surroundings, 
and the general order of things terrestrial. Whence, then, 
our disappointment and our reluctance to take the gun out 
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again at Fréien? For, like Maeldune and his men: ‘At 
length we began to be weary, to sigh and to stretch, and yawn’ ; 
to prefer lounging on the rocks with a pipe, and watching the 
natives odoriferously barrelling herrings. In part it may have 
been that we had expected too much, but beyond a doubt the 
mainspring of our discontent was the character of the scenery : 
its depressing monotony had no compensation to offer for indif- 
ferent sport. After a while the great sunburnt tracts of heather, 
the blue water, and the blue sky, so agreeable to dream of in the 
smoking-room armchair, or amid the reek and roar of London, 
became commonplace and wearisome. ‘The landscape, on a great 
scale, had notwithstanding no salient features, no variety ; nothing 
to prevent the mind from dwelling on the disproportionate scarcity 
of game ; and when, long beat after long beat, the fact of this 
scarcity was indisputably established, the far-away horizon and 
the superfiuity of firmament induced hopelessness. There can be 
no doubt that for the sportsman it is far easier to go on hoping in 
some places than in others, and so avoid the proverbial nausea of 
the heart. 

But at length we sailed away, and after devious wanderings 
came by secluded channels to the inner isle of Skarsé. Then, 
indeed, what a change! what a marvellous reaction! To quote 
Maeldune again, ‘O bliss! what a paradise there!’ This islet 
was a miracle of beauty. About one-third the size of Fréien, it — 
exhibited within its limited area an infinite succession of the most 
charming scenes. Natural parks of rolling grass-land diversified 
with woods, thickets, and clumps of birch; slopes and knolls 
clothed with deepest heather and crowned with stately pine-trees ; 
sequestered dells choked with luxuriant ferns or masses of tall 
juniper ; long ranges of perpendicular limestone, with at their fees 
strange caverns and labyrinths of piled-up boulders mantled with 
deep mosses of every hue, and above them upland meadows 
fragrant with beds of sweet-gale, breezy open moors, and one 
highest peak whereon to sit and gaze over the shadowy gorges of 
the mainland, or seawards over a sunlit eer ‘isle beyond 
isle, with long sea-lanes between.’ 

At Skars6 we again found decent quarters, and were again per- 
mitted by the then unsophisticated natives to go where we pleased. 
Need I say that we explored this fresh land alone? resolved that 
the standard of our pure enjoyment should not be lowered by any 
alloy of hireling attendance. Now, as regards our daily bags, the 
number of head was just about the same as in Fréien, twenty to 
thirty, with the difference that the birds were nearly all blackgame ; 
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coveys of ryper we stumbled on but rarely. Blackgame may 
perhaps be considered as rather more important than willow-grouse 
—they are certainly heavier to carry, if that is any argument; but 
this slight superiority, which many will refuse to admit, could not 
of itself account for the immense satisfaction which our sport 
gave us. The broods were fairly plentiful, but, being young, 
inclined to run and then to lie like stones in dense covert or on 
the warm rock-ledges, were not to be found without much patience 
and hard work, for our only dog was a hunting Irish retriever, 
perfect in her way, the best and most useful dog I ever had, but, of 
course, without the range of a setter. The latter, indeed, would 
have been all but useless, except on the open ground above. 
Dear old Eily! With what wonderful sagacity and perseverance 
she used to puzzle out her game, making such judicious casts, and 
scouring back on her tracks to pick up the scent when she was 
certain of it, until her eloquent ears and tail proclaimed that the 
birds were close ahead, and with a brief halt and a backward 
glance, as though to say, ‘I’ve got them,’ she would plunge in 
and work the brushwood like a whole team of spaniels condensed 
into one. Easy gunning, perhaps, despite the often thick trees, 
but the very essence of. true old-fashioned sport; unwatched, 
unkeepered, unbeatered birds in a wild land, and only ourselves 
to account for and carry them. Occasionally, too, in the narrow 
ravines where the pines were wedged in among the mossy boulders 
and the rock ledges cropped up like huge walls, we had to keep 
Eily at heel and advance cautiously in search of the old curly- 
tailed blackcock which frequented this rather sombre region, 
together with a few capercailzie ; but of this giant grouse, whereof 
more hereafter, we did not succeed during our first visit in bagging 
a single specimen. 

Beyond all this was the fact that the beauty of the surround- 
ings rendered the sport almost a secondary consideration ; or, to 
speak more truly, the balance and proportion of the two were 
perfect. We found as much game as was necessary to prevent 
disappointment, and killed as much as we cared to carry; and the 
whole time —foolish enthusiasts as some may think us—we were 
in raptures over our newly discovered Eden. How often, heedless 
of Eily and her indefatigable quest, did we halt to admire some 
exquisite combination of ‘rock and tree and falling water,’ of tarn 
and crag and wooded height! how often to select some secluded 
lawn of dry, sweet grass as the one place of all others whereon to 
build our log-hut ! 

Skarsé, moreover, being a land of variety and limited horizons, 
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was also a land of undying hope. If the birds were not here 
amongst the heather and boulders, they would certainly be in the 
next ravine amongst the juniper and seedling firs; if not below 
the crag, surely then in the scrub on the top of it, or in the 
stunted birch and willow on the edge of the moor beyond. And 
side by side with this imperishable hope there was always some- 
thing fresh to admire. 

But enough of Skarsé ; I have described its other attractions 
elsewhere. And at this point I feel impelled to observe that I 
have written so much about Scandinavia as to be in constant 
danger and dread of repeating myself. I must therefore beg the 
indulgence of readers who may detect in this paper, possibly, 
flagrant instances of such repetition and self-plagiarism, even as 
might the painters apologise who year after year exhibit on the 
Academy walls, with small variation, their favourite subjects—the 
same seascape, the same landscape, the same boats, breakers, 
cornfields, and cows. 

And concerning blackgame (cock, Orhane; hen, Orhéne) but 
a few words more will suffice. They are scattered all over the 
woodlands of Scandinavia, and are, or perhaps I should say, ought 
to be, a conspicuous feature in a day’s forest shooting. Like 
willow-grouse, they are not partial to the unrelieved gloom of the 
pine-wood, preferring more open ground; the old clearings es- 
pecially, where, besides the birch, raspberry-canes, juniper, stone- 
brambles, whortle-bushes, and manifold other fruit-bearing shrubs 
which account for the delicious flavour of Norwegian game, have 
succeeded the felling of the timber. They also haunt the margins 
of the tundras, or open morasses, where they can run out of the 
wood to feed or bask among the patches of heather and willow. 

In similar localities, but rarely given to quitting the shelter of 
the trees, we find the beautiful little ‘Hjerpe’ (Tetrao Bonasia, 
hazel-hen, gelinotte), the smallest of the grouse tribe, with flesh 
as white as that of the partridge. Singularly cunning or lucky 
must he indeed be who finds a covey of these birds out in the 
open. Directly they are flushed they take to the trees, and there 
sit motionless, uttering at times a faint shrill whistle, which often 
betrays them. For unpractised eyes they are not too easy to 
see. I recommend the sportsman to put old-fashioned scruples 
into his pocket, and shoot these birds sitting whenever he gets 
the chance. They have a habit of darting from the trees on his 
approach, and luring him on a long way into the wood by the 
sound of their repeated flight ; for they seldom fly a hundred yards 
before they perch again, escaping just out of shot as the too 
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eager pursuer comes noisily up. On the wing they are extra- 
ordinarily fast, and he who has managed to kill a right and left 
at hazel-hens going like bullets through the trees may fairly 
congratulate himself on having performed a pretty and not too 
common feat with the gun. The birds are delicious eating, but 
their flesh is too delicate to bear well the freezing necessary for 
export. 

gor now I come to that feathered Titan, the king of the 
forest grouse, the Cock of the Woods, the great capercailzie 
(cock, Tiur ; hen, Réi). This stupendous Tetrao is also distributed 
everywhere throughout Scandinavia, and, despite the fact that 
every man’s hand is against him, and that he can hardly expect 
to escape notice, contrives to hold his own fairly well. Regarded 
as a possible addition to the bag during a day in the forest, I can 
but say that if he be a real patriarch, the said bag must be 
tolerably roomy to contain him, and the bearer thereof not im- 
patient under burdens. Well do I remember my huge joy—I 
was young then—at killing my first cock of this class, as he flew 
over my head from a low cliff under which I happened to be 
passing—a joy somewhat mitigated even then by having to carry 
him several miles home. During the daytime the patriarchal 
cailzie usually resorts to some gloomy ravine strewn with boulders 
and overhung with foliage, or to the silent depths of the primeval 
pine-wood, where the sudden beat of his enormous wings as he 
rises through the branches sounds like the flapping of a ship’s 
canvas. From these fastnesses he issues forth at early morn and 
just before dusk to feed in the swamps and on the richly-berried 
knolls of the clearings. Very stealthy must be the approach of 
the sportsman who tries to get a shot, for at the slightest alarm 
the bird runs like a greyhound through the undergrowth, and 
seldom rises, if indeed he rise at all, until well out of shot. With 
the well-known native method of approaching and killing him 
during the spring ‘Lek,’ or time of courtship, when for some 
seconds during each passionate outburst of love-song he is stone- 
blind and stone-deaf, we have nothing todo. The old hen and 
the young birds of the year generally keep together during the 
first six weeks of the shooting season, and with a steady dog 
accustomed to ‘rode’ slowly up to the brood when scattered at 
their feed in comparatively open ground, very pretty shooting 
may be had, and three or four young cocks be down before one 
is gathered. I confess that in former years I did not always 
spare hens, but I do so now, and hope that all English sportsmen 
will. It has been my good fortune to kill twice, in the forests 
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near Christiansand, the rare cross between the blackcock and 
capercailzie hen known in Norway-as ‘ Rakkelhane’ (Tetrao 
urogailoides). 

I have already mentioned the name of the fjeld-grouse (Fjeld- 
Rype, ptarmigan). This bird, identical, I believe, with the species 
found in Scotland, is probably, taking Norway from one end to 
the other, quite-as numerous as the willow-grouse, which are 
often erroneously called ptarmigan by Norwegians, especially in 
the advertisements of hotels and shootings to let. It always 
keeps to high ground, and, until late in the autumn, to those 
grey solitudes of lichened screes and weathered crags which lie 
far above the zone of the birch; where the alpine ranunculus 
and saxifrage bloom by the half-melted snowdrift, and the ear is 
startled amid the great mountain calm by the scream of the eagle 
or the raven’s metallic croak. And to this region of impressive 
desolateness must the sportsman, as a rule, climb to find it; but 
when late in the autumn snow has fallen heavily, it descends to 
the lower hills, and is there shot and snared in such numbers 
that he who would then buy game in the market will often find 
_, that ten out of every dozen ryper offered for sale are ptarmigan. 
At such a time, too, these birds, which otherwise are apt to run 
croaking before the dog for long distances, not seldom become 
the freest of flyers, especially in wild weather, and offer grand 
shooting to a party of guns which separates and keeps driving 
the pack round some rocky hill on which it has established itself, 
and which no amount of shooting will induce it to quit altogether. 
The birds come splendidly overhead, and I can affirm that such 
sport in a whistling wind with heavy snow-showers will be found 
wild enough for anyone. 

I must deal briefly with the wildfowl and minor game-birds. 
Partridges are so scarce in Norway, and of such local occurrence, 
as to be hardly worth noticing. They exist in some of the 
southern provinces, but in very hard winters nearly the whole 
stock perishes, and is gradually replenished by stragglers from 
Sweden. I remember once obsérving a pair of birds in a field 
by the side of the railway not far from Trondhjem. I have never 
been offered one to eat or seen one in a shop. 

The question has often been asked me, ‘Is there not excellent 
woodcock, snipe, or duck shooting in Norway?’ and my reply 
_has always been strongly in thé négative; that is, as far as my 
‘own experience goes. Immense numbers of woodcock (Rygde) of 
course breed in the country, and there must be, I suppose, some 
localities where they congregate just before starting on their 
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migratory flight ; but it has never been my good fortune to fall in _ 
with them at such a time. I have had to be content with finding, 
during a day’s shooting, and that but seldom, two or three broods, 
or several scattered birds, in the forests where they were bred. 
Once only do I recollect meeting with, in the Christiansand 
woods, what appeared to be a small flight, collgcted in a limited 
area of scrub. 

As with the woodcock, so with the snipe (enkelt Bobsissin). 
The forest morasses of Norway are chiefly composed of deep moss 
and matted vegetation, and are deficient in the soil which affords 
nutrition to long-billed birds of suction. Here and there, where 
a margin of mud has collected round the waterholes, or among 
the tussocks of grass and rushes, one may pick up an occasional 
bird, but I have never seen any real approach to snipe-shooting, 
except in the immense boggy flat known as Jederen, which lies 
on the coast between the towns of Stavanger and Ekersund. 
There is not, to my knowledge, in the whole of Norway another 
tract resembling it. A great deal of it is truly ideal snipe-ground, 
and I have heard legends of fifty couple or more of both single 
and double snipe being there killed by a single gun in the day. 
No doubt the birds must at times assemble there in their thou- 
sands ; but it was, again, never my good luck during the autumns 
1 spent in Jeederen to hit off the exact twenty-four hours when 
they did so. From a book written a good many years ago by Herr 
Barth, the celebrated Norwegian sportsman, naturalist, and crack 
shot, I found to my comfort that his experience in Jeederen nearly 
coincided with mine. He had at times fair sport, but never made 
anything like a big bag of real snipe; although he killed a large 
number of waders or shore-birds, all of which are included under 
the Norwegian term ‘Sneppe.’ These also abounded in my time, 
together with large flocks of golden plover, dotterel, and the like. 

The double snipe, mentioned above (Scolopax major, dobbelt 
Bekassin), generally called in England, where it is a great rarity, 
the solitary snipe, perhaps deserves a short special notice. 
Although it goes down at night to feed in the swamps, it does 
not, during the daytime, habitually haunt wet places like the 
common snipe, or at all events prefers the drier portions of the 
morasses, lying among the rough coarse grass. In some districts 
—and it is of local occurrence—I have often flushed it like a 
woodcock from the brushwood. It frequently breeds on the up- 
lands, and the thickets of dwarf willow are likely places, when 
not too damp, wherein to find the young birds. This snipe was 
tolerably common in the island of Hadsel before mentioned—that 
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is, we could kill sometimes a dozen and more in a day. The bird 
is always as fat as a landrail, flies more heavily than the common 
snipe, and is the most succulent-eating of all the Scolopacide. 

In the same district of Jederen I also met with, some years 
ago, the best wildfowl shooting I have seen in Norway. During 
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the annual occupation of the country by British sportsmen the 
millions of ducks which it produces are divided amongst its 
absolutely innumerable waters, and are seldom collected any- 
where in sufficient numbers to afford really good sport. There is 
scarcely a tarn or watercourse, however small, but possesses its 
- brood or two of some species of wild-duck, mallard, wigeon, teal, 
pintail, pochard, and golden-eye; and the sportsman must, as a 
rule, be satisfied with picking up a few of these birds in a long 
day’s ramble. But in Jederen large flocks of ducks, bred probably 
in its extensive swamps, used in old days to assemble late in the 
autumn at the mouths of the streams which run through that 
flat region into the open seas ; and my friend and I contrived to 
get a considerable number of shots by driving the fowl, one of us 
making the attack at the river-mouth, and the other posting 
himself among the boulders of the beach. We also now and then 
had tolerable sport in the swamps, and were not unsuccessful in 
flight-shooting at dusk. Despite its monotonous flatness, Jeederen 
is a very interesting region, and in September the rendezvous of 
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many birds just before migration. It is, however, impossible for 
me to say what harm may have been done by the army of local 
gunners for whom of late years the railroad between Stavanger 
and Ekersund has made the district easily accessible. I fancy it 
must have been well harried. 

Great numbers of wild-geese, bred among the mountain lakes, 
resort late in the autumn to the reefs and inlets of the islands on 
the west coast, such as Smolen, Frésen, and the Lofoten group, ; 
and afford some sport to the patient flight-shooter. 

I will conclude this paper by making an earnest appeal on 
behalf of the sea-fowl, including eider-ducks, which frequent the 
coast of Norway. Few of these are fit for food, and none of the 
least use to the shooter, unless indeed he be a collector, in which 
case he certainly has a right to a few specimens. On the other 
hand, their eggs are in many cases edible, and, together with their 
feathers and down, of great value to the natives. Lastly, but by 
no means least, the presence of the bird-host adds an immense 
charm to the scenery of the coast. Leave, then, the killing of the 
sea-fowl to those who have a useful object in it, and who never 
do it wantonly. 


GREAT OR SOLITARY SNIPE 
- NO. IV. VOL. I. 
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A NIGHT’S NETTING 


BY THE HON. JOHN SCOTT-MONTAGU, M.P. 


ALTHOUGH the rod is justly exalted above the net, there are some 
fish which it is nearly impossible to catch except by means of the 
latter. In tidal waters especially the rod is of little use; and, in 
truth, there is a fine art in netting as much as in the management 
of any other sport connected with the capture of fere nature. 
In the southern estuaries of England the finny inhabitants consist 
chiefly of mullet, bass, flounders, plaice, and some sea-trout when 
they are running up to the fresh water above. For the scene I 
am about to describe we will take a certain southern estuary nearly 
nine miles in length, at the head of which stands an ancient abbey, 
all the way fringed with woods, enclosed between sand and mud- 
banks—a terror to yachts—full of wildfowl in the winter and of 
fish in the summer ; only two hours by train from London, but as 
wild and as natural as three hundred years ago, before the inven- 
tion of telegraphs or railways. 

The grey mullet (mugil octo-radiatus), though not equal in repu- 
tation in the eyes of a chef to his red cousin, is well known amongst 
net fishermen for his possession of the eighth sense, a marvellous 
instinct of danger, shared, perhaps, only in an equal degree by the 
brent goose and the hooper. As soon as an oar splashes in the 
water the grey mullet wends his way to safer and deeper waters, 
and therefore in order to capture him successfully the night-time 
is better than the day, and, the less noise, the bigger the catch at 
the end of the night. While a big shoal may be caught in the 
day-time in some favoured locality, it is in the evening that the 
fisherman begins to get his nets ready. 
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We will imagine ourselves strolling down after dinner through 
a country lane fragrant with honeysuckle and the peculiar fresh, 
balmy scent of the young sprays of oak leaf. Except for the 
whirr of the nightjar and the occasional heavy buzz of the 


WILLING HANDS 
ON SHORE 


stag-beetle, the night is absolutely 
still. The moon, now risen some 
two hours, throws the deep shadows of the wood on the meadow 
in front, and the long, rich grass on the pasture wet with dew tells 
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of a luxuriant hay crop. Down we wander to the old quay, where 
a knot of men sit smoking short clay pipes and talking in low 
tones, as though subdued by the night or afraid of disturbing the 
fish. Generations of old monks must, in former times, have gazed 
upon similar scenes and superintended and assisted in catching 
the produce of the sea for use on every Wednesday and Friday. 
In old days, where the abbey was, there the fish were also. At 
the quay is the old fishing boat, with her somewhat blunt bows 
and her broad stern deck, upon which lies the big ‘seine.’ Just 
before our arrival our skipper has set the ‘ trammel,’ as it is called 
—a net to catch any unwary fish trying to run up through the 
estuary into the mill-dam above. The ‘trammel’ practically con- 
sists of three nets, two outside with big meshes, and between them 
one with smaller meshes, all the three, as a rule, being made 
of special tanned cotton. 

But now to work. ‘Tom, where shall we have our first 
haul?’ ‘Down by the bay, sir,’ comes the prompt reply; and 
off we row, a distance of a quarter of a mile or so, to a bay where 
a little stream of fresh water comes down. Now this bay has 
always had a reputation for fish, and the reason is not far to seek. 
Trickling down through a dense wood, and eventually through 
the duckpond of a farmyard, the stream accumulates a good 
many animalcule in its course, and as grey mullet live by suction, 
the weed which grows round the mouth of this little creek is 
naturally attractive, being replete with much animal life. Chiefly 
does the grey mullet delight in the weed which is known by the 
name of ‘conferva.’ This weed is long and stringy, and grows 
in a tangled mass; it may be found in the summer in nearly 
every estuary. It is covered with minute shells, and the mullet 
devours the inhabitants, ejecting the weed and vegetable fibre 
through its mouth. He thus gets very fat in a short time, and 
acquires that peculiarly sweet, nutty flavour which, personally, I 
think quite equal to that of his congener, the ‘ rouget,’ though the 
latter is valued so much more highly by the connoisseur. 

But now we arrive on the scene of action, and a coil of rope 
is thrown ashore. Away goes the boat, and when about twenty 
fathoms of line have run out, overboard goes the ‘ spreader,’ as it 
is called, a stout ash pole some five feet long, which keeps the 
cork and the lead lines separate from each other, and helps to 
extend the wing of the net. If it were not for this spreader, when 
hauling, the corks and leads on the wings would close together, 
and allow the fish to escape over the corks or under the leads. 
When about ten fathoms of the net have run out the skipper 
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motions with his hand, and the men take a sharp turn nearly 
parallel to the shore. The bigger corks rattle out over the counter 
until the bag is reached, a sort of big pocket in the centre of the net 
with slightly finer meshes. When the centre corks are reached 
our skipper throws the 
_ bag far out, in order that, 
when it begins to be 
drawn to shore, this may 
form a cul-de-sac for the 
fish which have already 
tried to escape, and have 
followed along the wings 
of the net. Another 
twenty fathoms out, and 
the boat takes a sharp 
turn inwards again. The 
coil of rope that lies 
under the net now runs 
out across the counter, 
and ‘ Haul away!’ shouts 
our skipper again. Wil- 
_ ling hands on 
shore put a 


THE BAG COMES ASHORE 


strain on the other 
side of the net, and 
when the rowing 
party have landed 

they also begin to 

haul away at their 

end of the net. 

‘Splash your rope!’ 
sings out our skipper 
as a grey mullet is 
heard to jump over the 
edge of the net in the 
darkness. Splash, splash, go the ropes 
as this order is obeyed, and gradually 
the net comes nearer the shore. T'wo 
more fine mullet again go over the corks like greyhounds, but one 
jumps back into the net, puzzled by having jumped from the calm 
water inside the corks on to the top of the slack of the net, which 
is just behind the corks. Gradually the leaders of both parties 
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haul their ends together, and now the big corks marking the 
centre of the net begin to come in. Here are four or five small 
bass in the meshes, and now another mullet is heard to jump 
over the net as it comes ashore. ‘ Steady with your end, Tom!’ 
shouts our host as it is seen by the big corks marking the exact 
position of the centre that one side is farther ashore than the 
other. The centre corks are now again in the middle, and the 
fatal circle is gradually narrowed. ‘Stand clear!’ they shout as 
the bag comes ashore, the ground line being held low down by 
experienced hands, so as practically to preclude any chance of 
escape, even by a big eel. And what a sight !—a struggling, 
seething, scaly, silvery mass. In a moment the cork line has 
been drawn back, and the men begin to throw back upon 
the grass beyond the fish which have been caught. Three 
beautiful sea-trout, one of six and two of four and a half pounds 
each, some thirty mullet, four or five bass with their prickly 
spines, and five or six eels fresh run from the sea. Then 
there are the minor items, such as five or six smelts, a few 
flounders, and one of those terrors to fishermen’s fingers at night, 
the ‘miller’s thumb,’ useless for food, injurious to the net, and 
poisonous to the human hand. 

But there is no time to be wasted, as the first tide has just 
done, and barely an hour’s interval will elapse before the first ebb 
makes away, and fish seldom stay after the second high water. 

‘Where shall we have the next haul ?’ 

‘Down by the meadow, sir,’ comes back the answer. 

‘Get the net in quick!’ replies our host, and the hands begin 
turning over that portion which came in last, and which, there- 
fore, has to be reversed, as the middle of the net is at the top. 
They then begin to haul in the net in its proper order into 
the boat. While the crowd are peering curiously at the various 
fish, one of the younger fishermen goes round with a plain square 
deal box, into which two rope handles have been inserted, and 
puts in the fish. A great deal of merriment is caused by one or 
two of the village boys taking up some bass, but hurriedly drop- 
ping them again as their sharp fins prick their hands. The gills, 
also, of a bass are as sharp as a razor, and will cut to the bone if 
handled incautiously. 

‘Sarves you right!’ says one boy to another as one of the 
younger boys in the crowd hurriedly drops a bass, and the rash 
one sadly sucks his thumb. The net is by this time properly 
placed on the boat, and everything ready for the next haul. The 
first tide is just beginning to ebb, but a splash here and there in 
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the moonlight tells that a part of the shoal are yet in freedom, 
and are moving about in search of food. The iast cork is 
now in, the rope coiled 
down, and everything 
ready. We stroll down 
along the edge of the 
river until we come 
to a spot where the 
bank bends in a little, 
and where underwater 
there is a gradual slope 
from the river bed to 
the shore. 

‘Look out there!’ 
shouts our skipper, as 
a coil of weedy, wet 
rope is thrown from 
the boat, and away 
goes the boat into the 
moonlight. The net is 
set much the same as © 
before, and ere the last 


‘HAUL AWAY ON YOUR END!’ 


cork is out ‘Haul away on your end!’ comes again across 
the water. The crowd, excited by the success of the first haul, 
strain at the rope, and this time, the water being deeper, 
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the net takes a good deal more strength to get it in than pre- 

viously. We anxiously watch this time, for this is perhaps the 

best haul of the night, not in point of numbers, but because the 

bigger fish are always found where the water is deepest, and oppo- 

site here, at low water, patches in the mud like the two fingers of 

a man’s hand, made by the pectoral fins of the mullet, tell of the 

presence of big fish when the tide is up. At length the two ends 

are ashore, and brought within ten yards of each 

other. Looking out over the water, one can see a 

big fish struggling near the corks. Over 

goes one with a ve : splash as if he 

were a twenty- . pounder in- 

Oe stead of being 

enly three — 

for mullet 

jump like fly- 

ing-fish, and 

on a_ clear 

moonlight 

night, when 

there is no 

wind to disturb the surface 

of the water, the noise of 

only a moderate-sized fish 

sounds like a porpoise. Out 

goes our host in the boat, 

now empty of net or lines, 

and, following the corks of the 

net, splashes the water with 

an oar in order to drive the 

fish towards the ground line. 

Gradually the ends come in, 

and the bag of the net is 

hauled ashore, showing this 

time not so much in quantity, but considerably better in quality, 

for the result is twenty-three mullet, of which ten are between four 

and six pounds ; five big bass, the biggest of which is six and a half 

pounds ; and two sea-trout, one of them a beauty, weighing nine 

and a half pounds, a thick fish, with five or six sea-lice still 

clinging to him, showing his freshness from the sea. Added to 

this a fair-sized plaice, with the red spots on his back standing out 
as brilliantly as if they had been painted vermilion by hand. 

‘Be careful now; don’t let that eel go!’ shouts our host, who 


CARRYING IN THE > 
NETS 
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remembers many a fish being let go owing to the eagerness of 
the boys in the crowd on shore, it being an adage with fishing, as 
well as with most other things, that too many cooks spoil the 
broth, or in this case let go the fish. The deal box is produced 
again, and the eels—for what eel can be kept in an open box ?— 
are thrown under the stern of the boat, whence they wriggle 
under the bottom boards, to be found at the end of the night, 
and eventually put into a rush basket from which they cannot 
escape. 

We will have one more haul up near the mill. The moon is 
now shining in all her glory, and the second tide is just lifting 
the hatches of the milldam above. ‘ Be careful; stop rowing!’ 
says our host as we near the shore, and the boat grounds gently 
on the gravel bank. Out goes the rope again, and the same pro- 
cedure is repeated. In this haul we are in a little bay, at 
bottom sand and mud, but in the middle of which is a patch 
of small rushes, on which the mullet find various food well 
suited to their taste. Our host knows well that, besides the 
fact of the lower water having been disturbed, some mullet 
may have come up on this favourite feeding-ground, and now 
that the hatches are lifting for a second time, some others 
which have been regaling themselves for a day or two in the 
milldam above will now seek the freer and more open tidal 
waters. The result is in accordance with our hopes. This 
time some dozens of fish are meshed in the wings of the net, and 
the bobbing of the corks on the water—distinctly visible in the 
moonlight—tells that the bag is well filled also. At last they are 
drawn ashore, and the number is nearly up to the ideal of Scrip- 
ture—one hundred and fifty and three. Something like one 
hundred and forty fish, small and big, is the result of this haul. 
Nearly thirty sea-trout with their beautiful silvery sides, fresh 
run, with hardly a spot upon them, over eighty mullet of sizes 
and sorts, some twenty bass, and last, but not least, five or six 
garfish, little known in England, but much prized in America. 
They are peculiar in appearance, with a head rather like a snipe, 
a body somewhat resembling a thin smelt, and a forked tail. The 
garfish is almost unknown in the fish-market in London, but is 
plentiful at certain times in the southern rivers, and an English 
gourmand may some day discover a new dainty. 

‘That is good enough for to-night. Bring some of the fish 
up to my house, and distribute the rest,’ says our host, and many 
a village boy goes home with three or four fish on a string, 


looking forward to the fine fry which they are to have on the 
morrow. 
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But before we leave the quay there is the ‘trammel’ to be 
taken up. It is hauled in hand over hand upon the other net. 
In it there are two sea-trout of respectable size, and one or two 
mullet which have fallen out of the frying-pan, so to speak, into 
the fire, frightened up by the splash of the oars from the shallower 
water below. 

As we stroll home our host explains to us the relative merits— 
from an edible point of view—of the fish which we have captured. 


ABOUT ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY FISH 


The bass, he tells us, is the salt-water perch, with a firm flesh, 
sweet, but comparatively tasteless. The grey mullet, he declares, 
when fresh, even surpasses the so-called woodcock of the sea ; 
while as to the eels, it is a commonplace to say that when fresh run 
they are worthy of an emperor's dinner-table. As we linger on our 
way home upon the bridge near the old mill, the scene is full of 
wonderful peace and repose. Water and air are absolutely still 
but for the occasional hoot of an owl far away in the ivyclad ruins. 
On our left stands the old grey abbey gate-house, the stones of which 
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have looked down upon the water for seven centuries, and have 
seen the entrances and exits of kings and queens, and the resist- 
less flow of the tide, which changeth not since the beginning of 
the world. The flood still running up through the old bridge 
reminds one of an artery in a strong man’s body. The rivers 
from the hills return the rain-water to the heart of the sea, 
but the great tide swells up, bringing iodine, chlorine, and other 
chemical agents from Nature’s laboratory to refresh the heart of 
man and purify his habitations. But away we go through the 
shadows once again, loth to leave the spectacle of such beauty. 
A pipe or a choice cigar, a drink, and to bed is the programme, 
and while we fall asleep we wonder why the House of Commons, 
the City, or Lincoln’s Inn, ever takes us away from such scenes 
as these : but then we realise afresh the wisdom of the old saying, 
that the chiefest pleasure of life is contrast, and that hard work 
makes pleasure so much the more intense ; and as we drop asleep 
the old motto comes to us, ‘ Think of ease, but work on.’ 

In this short sketch I have endeavoured to put before my 
readers a rough outline of a not very well-known form of sport ; 
and though salmon-fishing on the Tweed or Spey, or a day with 
the dry fly on the Houghton Water, may be more exciting, the 
delightful uncertainty of the result and the beautiful natural sur- 
roundings make netting in southern estuaries worthy to be called 
‘sport’ in its truest sense. 
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AMONG THE SEA-BIRDS 


BY R. B. LODGE 


GUILLEMOTS 


THE Farne Islands, with whose birds I am now dealing, are 
situated about five miles from the Northumberland coast and 
about twenty from the Scottish border, and, though generally 
described as uninhabited, are in reality very densely populated, at 
any rate during the spring and summer months, by myriads of 
sea-fowl, which have bred there from time immemorial. Among 
the many well-known breeding stations for birds scattered round 
our coasts, mostly consisting of rocky islands, such as far-away 
St. Kilda, the celebrated Bass Rock, and Ailsa Crag, the Farnes 
are, on the whole, more convenient for the chances of observing a 
greater number of species in a smaller space than any of the 
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others, although, as regards the number of birds, these islands 
may be inferior to some of the rest. 


THE PINNACLES, BREEDING-PLACE FOR GUILLEMOTS AND KITTIWAKES 


Seebohm, in his ‘ British Birds,’ speaks most enthusiastically 
of the Farne Islands, and makes frequent mention of them when 
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treating of the various species which are to be found there. He 
gives the following list of twelve different kinds, viz.: Sandwich 
Tern, Common Tern, Arctic Tern, Lesser Black bathed Gull, 
Herring Gull, Kittiwake, Oyster-catcher, Ringed Plover, Guille- 
mot, Cormorant, Puffin, and Eider Duck. These are all common 
enough birds; but, while this list includes no rarities, among 
the regular visitors are to be found now and then other chance 
comers. For instance, this year I was informed that there was 
at least one pair of Roseate Terns breeding with the others ; but 
among such a cloud of Terns one pair of outsiders is easily missed, 
and to trace their nest and eggs is more difficult still. Among 
the guillemots, too, there was a pair of Razorbills, which escaped 
notice for the same reason. Several Gannets are generally to be 
seen, but they do not breed, being only stragglers from the Bass 
Rock in search of food. 

Fired by the glowing accounts of Seebohm and other natu- 
ralists, last summer I spent a week in the locality for the purpose 
of portraying photographically the wonders of bird-life to be found 
there, and have, fortunately, succeeded in obtaining photographs 
from life of nine species out of the twelve, besides photographing 
the nests with either eggs or young birds. I could have spent 
a month with equal profit and pleasure to myself had circum- 
stances permitted, for, this being a first experience with the nesting 
habits of sea-birds, all to me was fresh and full of intense 
interest. 

The Farnes consist of a group of small rocky islets, some of 
which are connected with one another at low tide. As a rule, 
these slope gradually into the sea at one end, the other end, 
rising abruptly to the height of about forty feet from the sea, 
being composed of lichen-covered rocks grey with age, worn into 
fantastic pinnacles and jutting crags by the incessant action of 
the waves. In the centre they are generally thickly covered 
with short turf, docks, and bladder campion, which grow 
luxuriantly, not only on the islands, but on the adjoining coast, 
and fill the air with a peculiarly fragrant and balmy odour. 

Each island, as a rule, is inhabited by not more than four or 
five species, which appear to a certain extent to remain in the 
neighbourhood of their own domain, with the exception of the 
two larger varieties of gulls, which frequent all the islands in- 
discriminately. The terns, for example, are not seen in any 
numbers except in close proximity to their own islands; the 
guillemots, in like manner, are plentiful in the sea surrounding 
their particular island, but farther away you only find them in 
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small numbers or singly. Whether this is the case or not 
throughout the whole breeding season I am unable to say, but 
it struck me as being very noticeable at the time of my visit, the 
first week in July, when nearly all the birds had young or were 
sitting close. 

The colony aiedi. as a rule, I think, is generally the first. to 
attract the visitor’s notice is that of the guillemots, which breed 


KITTIWAKE ON NEST, EGG, AND YOUNG BIRD 


exclusively on the Pinnacles—four table-topped rocks, like pillars 
or pinnacles, on a level with one of the largest islands, but 
divided from it by a narrow chasm. The flat top of these four 
rocks, which stand up from the sea to the height of about forty 
feet, is one dense and wriggling mass of guillemots, each bird 
continually bowing its head up and down, backwards and for- 
wards, so that it is difficult to distinguish one from another. 
Directly the young are sufficiently fledged this immense army is 
disbanded, and disperses round the coast, till their impulse again 
brings them together to the same place for breeding purposes. 
Throughout the winter months they only associate together 
in small numbers. The ledges near the summit are also thickly 
tenanted by guillemots, while lower down the kittiwake builds 
its nest and rears its young wherever it can find a little corner 
big enough to hold it. 
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On the date of my visit, July 2, the guillemots were presum- 
ably sitting ; but it was impossible to say with any certainty, as 
the mass of birds was far too thickly packed to allow of a sight of 
eggs or young, and it was impossible to drive them off by shouts— 
nothing short of a gun would induce them to move. Every 
now and then a few birds would fly down to the sea, the surface 
of which was thickly dotted with them. Others were also con- 
tinually arriving and alighting, or endeavouring so to do; for to 
alight in such a crowd was no easy matter. I saw several which 
were obliged to drop on to the heads of their companions below, 
and then squeeze themselves into position, after much wriggling 
and struggling. The marvel is how each bird can identify its 
own egg, a task which would appear to be well-nigh impossible ; 
though, as we know their eggs vary in colour and markings more 
than those of any other British bird, this may perhaps be an 
effort of Nature to assist them out of the difficulty ; but even then 
it is difficult to imagine how an incoming bird is to see the eggs 


PUFFINS 


at all. Nevertheless, it is hardly to be supposed that the birds 
sit indiscriminately on any egg that is not appropriated. 

I was informed that a few guillemots lay their eggs on the 
island itself, but that such eggs, being so far away from the main 
body, are always destroyed by the marauding gulls, which are 
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ever on the watch for a chance.of picking and stealing. It seems 
possible, therefore, that the overcrowding of the colony is due to 
the mutual protection afforded by numbers. 

The single egg of the guillemot is laid on the bare rock, with 
not the slightest pretence of any nest. It is very large in propor- 


LESSER BLACK-BACKED GULL 


tion to the bird, and very pointed in shape. As already men- 
tioned, the eggs vary to an extraordinary degree, some being almost 
white, boldly splashed and marked with rich brown spots and 
stripes ; others dark green, with similar markings; others, again, 
with every intermediate shade of grey, stone-colour, drab, buff, 
and brown. 

It has been generally supposed by acute observers that their 
peculiar pointed shape is a natural protection, to lessen the 
possibility of their rolling over the edge of the cliffs when the ~ 
parent bird is suddenly compelled to leave her egg; the tendency 
of such a shaped egg being rather to revolve on its own axis, 
describing a very small circle. Whether this is actually the case 
or not, it certainly is a fact that a pointed egg is less likely to roll 
far than a more rounded one. In spite of Seebohm’s ridicule 
of this idea as a mere fanciful theory, I venture to maintain that, 
taking it for granted—-as I suppose nearly all naturalists will—that 
the efforts of Nature are not merely accidental coincidences, but 


always guided by a distinct purpose, —e we see any particular 
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shape which happens also to suit particular requirements we are 
justified in supposing that the shape is formed for a particular 
purpose, and is not to be considéred an accident. Any other 
supposition would, in my opinion, have the effect of deliberately 
casting away one of the most interesting features connected with 
the study of natural history. 

The kittiwakes, though breeding in numbers on the same 
rocks, are not so closely packed, sometimes only two or three 
nests being at ail near each other. Each pair of birds seem to 
build their nest just wherever they can find a suitable place in the 
perpendicular face of the cliffs. If two, or three, or more such 
crannies are found close together, there will be a nest on each ; if 
not, the nests are correspondingly farther apart. They present 
most charming little pictures of bird-life, as, standing onthe edge 
of one of the numerous rifts or chasms, and looking across 
perhaps only two or three feet of space, one can see right into the 
nests—at this date, for the most part, containing freshly hatched 
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young ones, and sometimes one young bird and an egg. In many 
cases one or both the parent birds remain sitting or standing 
close by, and keeping up an incessant cry: ‘ Kitti-kea! kitti-kea! 
kitti-kea!’ The snow-white heads and breasts of the adult birds 
are relieved against the purple shadows of the rocks, as are also 
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the numerous white wings of those coming up with food from 
the sea: below, which is bathed in the glorious rays of the mid- 
day sun, and glitters as if composed of molten jewels—turquoises, 
amethysts, and emeralds—fretted into foam as the ever-restless 
waves beat incessantly against the foot of the cliffs. These, 
like the walls and ramparts of some long-beleaguered city, still 


present a stern and indomitable front to the advance of the sea, 
though traces of the long and never-ending warfare are evident 
on all sides in the chasms and caverns worn away, the isolated 
peaks which have at one time formed part of the defences, and 
the water-worn boulders at the foot, showing unmistakably 
where the sappers and miners of the enemy have undermined 
the walls. 

On approaching each separate island by boat, numbers of its 
feathered inhabitants can be seen swimming and fiying around 
on every side. Guillemots in numbers are passing close to us, 
tipping the waves buoyantly, and turning their long, snake- 
like necks and heads in every direction to watch us, till they 
suddenly dip below and come up far away. Small knots of 
puffins, too, with their immense gaily-coloured beaks and 
comically squat little figures, are sculling themselves along with 
brilliant orange-red paddles—for all the world like the red-painted 
propeller-blades of a screw steamer—the water being so clear and 
transparent that the action of the feet can be distinctly noted. 
They, too, dive as we approach nearer, both they and the guille- 
mots being as much at home below the surface as above it—as, 
indeed, they need to be to catch the slippery, active little sand-eel 
and the fry of various fish in their own element. Every few 
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minutes a puffin will bob up from below the waves with a sand- 
eel hanging from its beak, and then, spluttering and flapping 
like a startled moorhen, will dart from the crest of a billow on 
its way home to the nesting burrow, where its solitary fledgeling 
is anxiously waiting its arrival. Their wings appear to be too 
short to raise their plump bodies into the air at once. Several 
that we caught while sitting in their holes, and put down on the 
ground again, were at first quite unable to rise. ‘They half ran 
and half flew to the edge of the cliff, whence they launched 
themselves into the air. Once on the wing, however, they fly 
rapidly and strongly, apparently guiding themselves in their 
devious course by means of their brightly coloured webbed feet. 
Their chief colony is on the same island as the guillemots. Here, 
in the soft, peaty soil, in the centre of the island, they burrow 
innumerable holes, like rabbits, at the end of which they lay their 
single egg, which is rather large for the size of the bird, rounded 
somewhat in shape at both ends, and is white, with indistinct 
spots. This egg in the course of a few days gradually acquires 
a covering of dirt from the soil brought in by the wet feet of the 
old birds. Young in down are curious little objects, in colour 
sooty-brown or dull black, with white chests, the beak having 
neither the peculiar shape nor the brilliant colouring of the adult. 
The parent puffin is well able to punish severely any intruder on 
its domestic privacy. With its immense beak, gaily decorated 
with red, blue, and yellow, it can give a tremendous nip. Woe 
betide any sand-eel once in its powerful grip! 

While the young are being fed in the burrows a constant 
stream of puffins is ever arriving, each with a fish or sand-eel 
hanging out of its beak: they look as if smoking each one a 
silver-mounted pipe. The supply of fish must be perfectly in- 
exhaustible to maintain such a host of birds of every variety. 

Certain elevated points of rock appear to be regularly chosen 
by puffins on which to sit in small groups—whether to rest or 
bask in the sun, or to discuss the weather and the state of the 
fish-market, who can say? The postures of these comical birds 
are very quaint and striking: some are bolt upright and look very 
knowing, others are sitting or squatting, and some flapping their 
short wings as if to dry them. All the while the Lesser Black- 
backed gulls are to be seen wheeling around and screaming 
defiance, evidently doing their best to drive away the intruder 
on what they doubtless consider their own domain. These are 
by far the more numerous of the two larger species, the herring 
gulls being comparatively scarce. The former are very bold-looking 
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and handsome birds, the combination of colours in the snowy 
head and breast, the light black back and wings, ending in the deep 
black primaries, each with a distinct white spot, and the orange 
legs, beak, and eyes, being very striking; but I fear they are great 
and unmitigated rascals, living chiefly by robbery and plunder. 
The nests are generally somewhat untidy structures, always placed 
on the surface of the rocks, never in the perpendicular sides of the 
cliffs. One, however, was an elaborate affair, made compactly of 
flowering campion, and contained two eggs. The eggs vary a 


EIDER DUCK SITTING 


great deal, the ground colour being in all shades between dirty 
white and dark-olive brown ; they can only be distinguished from 
the eggs of the herring gull with any certainty by observing 
the bird on the nest. Both species are very noisy and very 
ingt-‘sitive. 

On emerging from the large bag with which I hide my ap- 
proach to the birds with the camera, I invariably found myself 
surrounded by a ring of gulls anxiously watching my movements. 

Another most interesting colony is that of the terns, both 
Arctic and Sandwich terns breeding in great numbers on one 
of the inner Farnes, called the ‘ Wide-opens.’ Here they are so 
numerous that when disturbed from their nests so many thousands 
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of white wings in the air at once very much resemble a heavy 
snowstorm as seen from a short distance. The nests are very 
small, composed generally of a few stalks somewhat carelessly 
put together, and containing two or sometimes three eggs, or 
young birds. Many of these latter had been killed by a very 
heavy shower of rain on the previous day. Those of the Arctic 
tern were generally placed among the shingle, some among the 
larger stones, and others among the driftwood and seaweed 
_above high-water mark; some also were among the bladder 
campion higher up in the centre of the island, where the Sandwich 
terns were located. The birds kept up an incessant shrill and 
somewhat harsh cry during the invasion of their island. A bird’s — 
note is always a difficult thing to describe on paper in human 
language ; some are well-nigh impossible, and I find myself quite 
unable to suggest that of the terns. They are very plucky in 


OYSTER-CATCHER’S NEST 


defence of their nests, and I saw one, single-handed, hotly pursue 
a great hulking lesser black-backed gull, several times its own size, 
which had approached too closely for one of its evil reputation. 
The little tern struck at it repeatedly, and followed it resolutely 
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for a considerable distance. One of the watchers had on the 
previous day been hit by one of these little birds on the head 
with sufficient force to penetrate his cap. 

When sitting, their long, pointed, swallow-like wings are 
crossed high over the back; the head is kept very upright. 
This bird was exceedingly shy: the slightest movement on my 


CORMORANTS 


part, although I was quite concealed from view, was sufficient to 
send her off the nest, to settle again, however, the next instant. 
Their flight is pre-eminently graceful and buoyant, reminding one 
. of a butterfly rather than of a bird. 

A pleasant bird-picture, and one which I shall long carry in 
my mind, I enjoyed one quiet evening while sitting in the dusk 
at the close of a hot day. The wind had died away completely, 
the surface of the water in the little harbour of North Sunderland 
was unruffled by the slightest ripple, and reflected perfectly the 
deserted quay and some fishing-boats which had arrived that day 
with herrings, when a tern glided gracefully into the harbour, 
hanging on suspended wing, and scanning with bright eye and 
sidelong glance the scene below for any food thrown away from 
the boats. Suddenly it espied a tiny floating fragment of fish, 
and, hovering daintily over the spot, picked up the scrap without 
even causing a dimple to break the glassy surface. 
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Near to the tern colony were two nests of eider ducks, one 
with three eggs, on which the old bird did not appear to be sitting, 
the other hard by in a ditch-like hollow. On this nest the old 
duck was sitting hard, taking no notice of my approach. On the 
rocks at the edge of the water was a flock of over thirty eiders, a 
few more being in the water beyond. These were mostly ducks, 
but among them were four or five drakes. Very beautiful birds 
these last certainly are, though one of them had partly assumed 
the plumage of the duck, being halfway through his moult, after 
the curious fashion of the duck tribe. 

Not far away, and near a fragment of an old wreck cast up 
high and dry by the winter gales, was an oyster-catcher’s nest 
containing three eggs. This nest was well made of stalks, and 
curiously decorated with rabbit-bones. -Four or five oyster-catchers 
were running over the rocks at the water’s edge, uttering now 
and again their curious and somewhat plaintive whistle; farther 
away, on a stretch of wet sand, reflecting all the colours of the 
sky and clouds, and backed by the long billowy swell breaking 
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gently on the beach, was a white flock of terns, settling, while 
others hovered overhead, rising and falling, their white wings and 
snowy plumage relieved against the sunlit sea and the neighbour- 
ing island and lighthouse. 
Wishing to pay a visit to the cormorants, which nest on the 
highest rocks of another island only a few yards away, I hailed 
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my boatmen, who had anchored close to, and were sleeping the 
sleep of the weary after their night’s toil among their crab-pots. 
Having embarked and run the coble stern first into a convenient 
nook between the rocks, after the local fashion with these 
picturesque North-country boats, I landed all our impedimenta, 


GUILLEMOTS 


and by degrees struggled with them to the top. The climbing 
itself was easy enough, but when loaded with breakables it 
behoves one to step warily and carefully, as any breakage would 
mean a complete end to the work ; and the rocks are exceedingly 
slippery, as I can testify from experience, having had several 
nasty falls through my inability to save myself because of the 
necessity of taking care of the camera. 

However, we reach the summit at last, and there, forty yards 
away, at the highest corner of the island, fifteen or sixteen cor- 
morants are sitting. The sight of these birds fills me with enthu- 
siasm, and a determination to succeed in obtaining some good 
photographs at any cost. Telling my companion, the watcher, to 
remain where he is, out of sight, I make all ready, sling a bag full 
of dark slides over my shoulders, and crawl inside a large bag which 
entirely envelops the whole camera, just leaving the lens un- 
covered. On my knees, supporting the base of the camera with 
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my head, slowly and laboriously I crawl towards the birds, ‘ larding 
the lean earth’ as I go, for the rocks are intensely hot in the July 
sun, and the perspiration literally runs off in streams. Over 
sharp rocks, through stagnant puddles of foul green water, over 
nests, narrowly escaping the destruction of numerous gulls’ eggs 
and young ones, I gradually get nearer and nearer, while the gulls 
are wheeling overhead and screaming their hardest, and the cor- 
morants are evidently getting alarmed, one bird in particular, which 
half stands up in the nest and peers anxiously around. Accordingly, 
I stop a while for them to settle down a bit, slip in the first plate 
and expose it, so as to make sure of something in case of failure 
in attempting any nearer approach. __ 

Presently, however, I proceed again till I reach the foot of the 
rocks on which the nests are placed, exposing a plate occasionally 
as Igo. Then, very cautiously and gently, moving one leg of the 
camera at a time, by degrees I get among the rocks, and bit by 
bit work my way to within five or six yards of the nearest 
nest. HereI stop, and expose plate after plate at the best subjects 
until I have over a dozen, nearly all of which afterwards turned 
out well. The scaly nature of their close plumage is distinctly 
visible, also the emerald-green eyes of the birds, as they turn their 
heads to watch the strange monster which has appeared among 
them. 

All through this long but interesting stalk the gulls were a 
perfect pest, not only on account of their noisy and obtrusive 
behaviour, but they continually put me out by persisting in 
settling just in front of the cormorants when I was trying to get 
a clear view. Several times I was compelled to stoop below the 
range of vision of the cormorants, lift up the bottom of my bag, 
and show to the astonished gulls a very angry countenance, in- 
flamed not only with heat, but also with rage. This extraordinary 
sight,. accompanied by dreadful grimaces and _ gesticulations, 
sufficed to drive the offending gulls away helter-skelter, as though 
they had unexpectedly seen the arch-enemy himself, though their 
flight sometimes was so precipitant as to seriously alarm the 
cormorants, and nearly to drive them away also. 

The nests of the cormorants are somewhat bulky affairs, made 
of seaweed, &c., perched on the highest points of the rocks, from 
which commanding positions the birds can watch any enemy 
approaching by sea orland. They are only very slightly hollowed, 
and contain two or three—in one case only I found four—chalky 
white eggs, rough and pointed, and remarkably small in proportion 
to the size of the bird. 
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The gulls are very numerous on this island. Their nests are 
scattered about on the rocks, some containing eggs; but the 


KITTIWAKE AND YOUNG 


majority had freshly hatched young, while many older ones were 
running about the rocks and paddling in the little pools. At 
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the approach of anybody they crouch into a corner and hide 
their heads, and so closely does their grey down mottled with 
black resemble the lichen-covered rocks, that they are really 
difficult to see unless one is specially looking out for them. 

The visitor to these islands, if in any way interested in bird- 
life, will be amply repaid for any distance he may have to travel. 
Besides the grand opportunity of studying the habits of so many 
birds, there is the additional advantage of beautiful scenery on 
the mainland, as well as the islands, together with good fishing, 
both sea and fresh water; and it must not be forgotten that this 
is the scene of Grace Darling’s heroism. 


PUFFINS 


The birds are protected by an association which subscribes 
funds for the purpose of keeping four watchers, who live on the 
islands during the breeding season—two for the outer group of 
islands, and two for the inner. It is undoubtedly owing to such 
protection that this most interesting breeding-place, so close to 
our coasts, still exists, and affords a safe home for so many 
thousands of our sea-birds. 

The nearest station is Chathill, about forty miles beyond 
Newcastle, whence the mail-cart will convey visitors to North 
Sunderland, which is five miles distant. Here, at the Ship Inn, 
comfortable quarters can be obtained. 
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FOOTBALL 


BY C. B. FRY 


Nortu of the Tweed football begins almost as soon as the first 
old cock-grouse falls, a crumpled mass of feathers, into his native 
heather. In England it comes in with the partridges, though 
in the South the ball, whether oval or round, is scarcely set 
rolling in a genuine sense until the fat pheasants are hustled out 
of their summer holiday. In fact, the farther south you go the. 
later the game begins in earnest. The reason for this is not quite 
clear. The area of the football-playing world is hardly large 
enough to admit of much variation in climatic conditions. As 
soon as the game is possible in Glasgow it can be played in 
London, but, in spite of a due regard for the laws and regulations 
of the governing bodies, real interest in what sporting journalists 


delight to call ‘ our winter pastime ’ is all abroad in the North long 


before it is in the South. Perhaps an explanation of this may 
be found in the fact that cricket holds a stronger sway and lives a 
longer annual life in the South. The sphere of county cricket. 
extends no farther north than Lancashire and Yorkshire, and 
though there is plenty of club cricket in Scotland and the Border 
counties, the game has no strong hold upon the public at large. 
Towards the end of the summer, even in Yorkshire, Lancashire, 
and the Midlands, the interest in cricket palls visibly before that 
in football. On a Saturday afternoon at a League match in one of 
the great football centres there are twice as many spectators as 
appear during all three days of an inter-county cricket match in 
the same district. Many people attribute the wane of interest in 
cricket at Nottingham to the particular style adopted by the great 
batsmen of the county, and no doubt there is some truth in this 
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idea ; but it is not quite the whole truth, for it is almost certain 
that the intense local enthusiasm for football, which after all is 
merely in a state of suspended animation in the summer, has 
killed the older and more deliberate love of watching cricket. 

Apart from this particular instance, the great and widespread 
interest in football is a manifest fact. So much so, that now a 
days it is frequently urged that cricket can no longer be regarded 
as our ‘national game’ in the true sense of the word. Football, 
it is claimed, has now the first place in the popular heart, and 
therefore has every right to be honoured with the title so long 
enjoyed by the other and older game. At first sight there seems 
to be some justice in this claim. These, we are led to believe, in 
spite of the result of the General Election, are the days of democracy 
and radicalism, The nation, we are told, is a democracy, and the 
game of the people must be accepted as the game of the nation. 
Certainly football is a more democratic game than cricket. It 
could hardly be otherwise, for, from a popular point of view, the 
former game has several decided advantages over the latter. It is 
much easier to play, far more readily organised, requires infinitely 
less elaborate preparations or equipment, and, finally, it is not only 
much cheaper, but brings in more money. Perhaps this last con- 
sideration ought not to enter into a discussion of the relative 
merits of two English games, but unfortunately it does, and that 
to a very pronounced degree. Besides, the games are being 
discussed from a democratic point of view, which makes the 
aspect practical rather than ideal. At any rate, the fact remains 
that a man who owns some boots, some shorts, and a shirt, has all 
that is necessary for a football match, whether it be between 
England and Scotland or two villages. Stockings are sometimes 
worn, also shin-guards, but they are luxuries and far from in- 
dispensable. Similarly, a club which has the run of a moderate- 
sized paddock can play any number of matches without much 
outlay of capital. The quality of the turf does not make a vital 
difference to the game, and if it degenerates into mud a foot deep, 
cinders are easily obtained at a small cost, and the mixture makes 
a playable surface. Most people prefer good turf, but nearly 
every footballer has gone through with a fairly good game on 
such a ground. 

The result of all this is that football is within reach of absolutely 
everybody. Cricket, even in its most simple and primitive form, 
costs money and entails forethought and trouble. One club can 
scarcely challenge another until it possesses at the very least two 
bats, four bails, six stumps, and some kind of imitation, however 
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distant, of a good pitch. Without pushing the point quite so far, 
football is certainly the more feasible game of the two from the 
working-man’s point of view, especially as a match of any class what- 
ever can be won, lost, or drawn in the comparatively short time of - 
an hour and a half. On the other hand, the large majority of men 
cannot spare the time even to play in a one-day cricket match, 
much less to spend three whole days at a county fixture. After 
all, it is much more satisfactory to pass an hour or so at a good 
football match and see the whole game, than it is to drop in for 
the same time in order to see Grace batting and find that for once 
in a way he is not at the wickets. These considerations, of 
course, appeal to busy men of every class, as well as to the toiling 
operatives of the Northern towns. Most of the latter, by the way, 
seem to take a holiday from Saturday morning till Monday night 
in the football season. Otherwise it is impossible to account for 
the huge crowds at League matches on both days, even if allowance 
be made for a large leisured class and five or six hundred solemn- 
looking gamins who always manage to slip in without paying. 

In a sense, then, football is the game of the busy classes, and 
consequently of the people. But that does not make it the 
national game. The fact is that there is an essential difference 
between the interest taken in the two games. The interest in 
football is more or less local, and as such it is, at any rate in the 
North, almost a passion. The interest of the average man in 
cricket is wider and much more free from partisan spirit. The 
crowds who flock to see two football teams play in the North or 
Midlands like a good match, but their predominating desire is to 
see their own champions win, and this desire is made the more 
intense by the fact that the players are fellow-townsmen with 
whom they are in touch, or whom perhaps they know personally. 

Nowadays, it is true, most of the Northern Association teams 
are composed of invaders from across the Border ; but these are soon 
identified with their new home, and become to all intents and 
purposes natives. The result is that sometimes more interest is 
taken locally in a League than in an International match. With 
cricket the case is different. However fond a man may be of the 
success of his own county, he will never for a moment regard an 
ordinary first-class fixture with the same interest as a match 
between England and Australia. Prince and peasant, man-about- 
town and city clerk, are all equally keen to see how the various 
games are going on and what the great players of the day are 
doing with bat or ball. The bare result of a football match is 
enough for most people, but nearly everyone likes to know how a 
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cricket match is won and all about it. Practically speaking, every 
one takes an interest in cricket and knows something about the 
various matches at any particular time. In the case of football 
the interest is very great, but is confined to a narrower section of 
the community. Upon these grounds it seems clear that, in spite 
of the great favour in which football is held, especially by the 
working classes, and the intensity of local keenness about it, 
cricket can still claim for itself a wider and more truly public 
interest. Moreover, cricket has stood the test of time, and can 
point to very many years of continued popularity; whereas 
football, in its present state, is a new development, and, to a certain 
extent, may be said to owe the enormous interest it excites to a 
species of sudden rage. 

Football, then, has not yet proved its right to dethrone cricket 
from its position as the typical British game. Still, the very fact 
that it has nearly succeeded in doing so shows that it is a mag- 
nificent sport, whether it is played under the Association or the 
Rugby rules. As a game, its one great drawback is that no man 
can continue playing it for long. Many of the most active 
cricketers of the day, who score their hundreds without any dis- 
comfort to themselves, would find themselves very much at a loss 
if they once more went into a ‘scrum,’ or attempted the arduous 
duties of centre half-back. Nor can it be denied that football, 
grand game as it is, is really more suitable for boys than for men. 
A footballer is at his best from twenty to twenty-five years of age. 
Even during that period he will be lucky if he escapes without a 
good share of accidents which he never dreamt of in his school 
days, when he and his opponents were lighter and less breakable. 
As a matter of fact, the dangers of football are much overrated by 
those who have not played it; but it is only to be expected from 
the nature of the game that there should be some chances of 
accidents when the opposing sides are mixed compositions of 
light and heavy men. The former are liable to be hurt, however 
unintentionally, by the latter ; and the stronger brother finds his 
weight rather against him in the event of a sudden fall. Still, 
accidents are possible in cricket also, and, in a man who has once 
tasted the pleasure of a fine game of football, the instinct of self- 
preservation becomes almost extinct. It is a fact, moreover, that 
the dashing player who never hesitates is less liable to be hurt 
than one who is inclined to take care of himself and avoid 
collisions. After all, the percentage of players who are hurt is 
very small, and even if it were not so the game would be played 
just the same. 
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It is a popular error among many of the uninitiated to 
suppose that Rugby is more dangerous than Association. The 
truth is that accidents are much rarer in the latter game, but 
when they do occur are more likely to be of a serious nature. In 
Rugby small injuries are more frequent than in Association, but 
one rarely hears of anything more terrible than a broken leg or 
arm. In both games, but in Association especially, accidents 
very seldom occur among good players. Clumsy men with 
erratic feet do more harm than any amount of fair, hard charging. 
There are some tricks, happily rarely practised now except by 
third-rate professionals, which are dangerous. ‘Tripping and 
ducking are bad enough, but no punishment could be too severe 
for the man who gives or receives a charge with his knee raised. 
Referees ought to be empowered to turn off the field any player 
who uses this evil stratagem. It cannot be done without inten- 
tion ; it is hard to detect, and very dangerous indeed. However, 
the third-rate professional and his amateur imitator are rare now, 
and no one need anticipate any accidents except those that happen 
occasionally in fair play. Players themselves do not think much 
about such mischances. Interested relatives and ignorant critics 
do. As for nervous parents, they need have no fear; for boys 
cannot hurt one another much at football if they are allowed to 
play only with those of their own size. However, accidents or 
no accidents, the game is worth the candle, if we are to accept 
the verdict of the majority of players. 

A more interesting question than that of the respective 
dangers of Rugby and Association is that of their relative merits 
as games. It is a significant fact that they do not thrive well side 
by side. Except in a few very large towns, the two games do not 
flourish together. In all provincial districts the one game or the 
other is paramount in any given place. Even at the Universities, 
the interest in ‘ Soccer’ is nearly swamped by that in ‘ Rugger.’ 
If the two teams are playing simultaneously in the parks at 
Oxford, some thousands watch the one game, while two men, five 
boys, and a nursemaid lend their countenance to the other. At 
Birmingham, on the contrary, the supporters of Association would 
outnumber those of the rival code by about five hundred to one. 

A man who has played both games will not be able to give 
a very decided answer if asked which he prefers. They are both 
excellent, and he knows it. The bigoted Association player thinks 
Rugby scrimmaging very slow, objects to the frequency with 
which the game is stopped by the referee, and cannot away with 
the shape of the ball or the fact that it may be handled. Finally, 
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he argues that if the hands are allowed to aid the players the 
game is no longer football. The Rugby enthusiast votes the 
other game aimless, finikin, and unexciting; nor can he appre- 
ciate the difficulty of passing the ball accurately with the feet 
from man to man. 

It is, probably, equally hard to become highly proficient at 
either game, but it is easier to become a moderate Rugby player 
than it is to attain fair skill at Association. Moreover, a man 
who has been brought up to Association can pick up the other 
game much more readily than a confirmed Rugby player can 
learn the art and science of the dribbling code. . 

Another advantage which Association has over Rugby is the 
fact that it is far less at the mercy of the weather. A very wet 
ground makes a farce of the latter, and frost practically renders it 
impossible. Association can be played, and played well, in the 
mud, or on an icebound surface, though naturally it is not as 
good to play or watch under these circumstances. Upon the whole, 
Association is the faster and more open game, but it can produce 
nothing to equal the excitement of a good round of passing among 
three-quarter-backs, or of a fine run by an individual. A very 
moderate exhibition of Rugby is always entertaining to the spec- 
tator, but Association poorly played is dull in the extreme. To 
be worth watching, Association must be played by good teams, 
and even then the spectator does not really appreciate it unless 
he understands the niceties of the game. This, of course, applies 
to Rugby to a certain extent, but for some reason or other the 
latter game is more easily understood, and appeals more readily 
to the Philistine. It satisfies at once two elementary sporting 
instincts—the desire to see men run as fast as they can, and the 
appreciation of some form of rough-and-tumble. The machine- 
like combination which is the ideal form of the Association game, 
if tempered with dash and speed, is often liable to degenerate 
into what is called ‘piffling,’ and into clever but useless tricks 
meant to catch the gallery. The fact that every inch of ground 
is valuable in the Rugby game saves it from the possibility of this 
fault. 

Between Association as played by the Corinthians or Sunder- 
land, and Rugby as played by Blackheath or Newport, there is 
not much to choose. A proposal has lately been made to make a 
compromise between the two games by reducing the Rugby side 
from fifteen to thirteen players, and using an Association ball. 


The idea is not new, but hitherto it has never been seriously 


entertained, Whether or not such rules will ever supersede the 
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two standard codes is doubtful, but they would certainly make a 
good game. It would be faster than Rugby, though the ball 
would be more difficult to handle and less adapted for drop- 
kicking or punting any distance. In practice, all sorts of new 
rules and constant modifications of them would probably be found 
necessary. But the proposal seems worth a trial. 

There would be, however, some serious drawbacks to an 
amalgamation of the two games. As it is, there are too many 
leagues, combinations, and cup competitions in both games, too 
much professionalism in Association, and a very undesirable 
necessity for complicated legislation and undignified diplomatic 
arrangements in Rugby. The question of professionalism in 
football is a difficult and delicate subject to touch upon. It is 
impossible to regard it as an unmixed good, and it is rash, under 
existing conditions, to condemn it unreservedly. Again, there are 
several kinds of professionalism, and more than one way of 
looking at them. The origin of the paid player is easy to trace. 
As soon as it was found that football excited interest and drew 
large crowds of spectators ready to pay for seeing the game, clubs 
began to charge entrance-money. They soon found themselves 
with large balances at their banks. The players naturally, if 
working-men and not well off, saw no reason to prevent their 
reaping some advantage from this. Clubs began to pay their men 
according to their gate receipts. Now, at first sight, there does 
not appear much unfairness in this. The money was there, and 
the men needed it. It was easy to argue that as their efforts 
produced the money, it was only just that they should enjoy some 
of it. Payment of players was illegal under the laws of the 
Association. But it was a fact, and soon discovered. There was a 
great struggle, and eventually professionalism was legalised. This, 
of course, entirely altered the character of the game. The modern 
legalised professional is quite a different person from the secretly 
paid player of some years ago. The latter was an unqualified 
evil. He pretended to be one thing, and was another. He was 
supposed to be playing the game for sport, but really almost lived 
upon it. His justification was that he loved the game, and wanted 
to play, but could not afford to do so. Why should the man with 
means be able to enjoy himself in this respect while the poor man 
could not? Consequently, he accepted surreptitious payment for 
broken time besides his out-of-pocket expenses. The modern 
football professional, like his cricketing brother, sells his labour 
openly. It is his profession, and from this point of view he is no 
more to be condemned than a skilled mechanic or an actor. 
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It is from another point of view that professionalism was so 
strongly condemned in Association, and that its introduction into 
Rugby is still so strenuously opposed. Football, it was, and is, 
argued, isa game ora sport, and ought not to be a profession ; pay- 
ment of players means ruin to the game as such, and, in addition, 
it is possible for everyone to play it without receiving more than 
compensation for out-of-pocket expenses. The position is quite 
tenable, and from the point of view of the good of the game it 
has, in the opinion of very many people, been amply justified by 
what has happened in the Association game since the legalisation 
of professionalism. It is sometimes argued that professionalism 
exists in cricket, and no exception is taken to it in this case. 
Why, then, should there be such strong objections raised against 
a similar institution in football? The answer is, that in cricket 
the professional is a necessity if first-class cricket is to continue. 
There must be practice bowlers, and men to coach young players. 
Further, cricket takes up so much time that it is impossible to 
find enough amateurs who can afford to play continuous three- 
day matches or to get sufficient practice for first-class proficiency. 
Again, cricket as a profession is quite different from football. A 
professional cricketer can get employment and a livelihood from 
eighteen or nineteen years of age until he is almost an old man. 
He can begin with a small engagement to a club, become a county 
player, and when his powers begin to fail can either return to 
small club cricket or obtain a situation as coach at a school. He 
can also save money and invest it in some business. A football 
professional has a very short career. He is liable to be incapaci- 
tated in any match he plays, and must then turn his attention else- 
where for his daily bread. Some football professionals, especially 
the Scotchmen, have a keen eye for business, and turn their great 
but transient reputations to good account. Many of them receive 
shop or public-house businesses as bribes to transfer their allegiance 
from one club to another ; but this does not come to all. On the 
whole, then, football as a profession is bad for the man as well as 
for the game. 

As far as the game is concerned, the only good professionalism 
has done is that it has raised the standard of excellence, and in 
some ways improved the science of the game. The theory of 
combination. and machine-like passing is the product of northern 
professional football, and it has quite superseded the old individual 
dribbling game. But this is hardly enough to justify professional- 
ism, for the development might have come without it. The 
strongest argument in favour of professionalism arises from an 
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entirely different point of view. It does not concern the game as 
a sport at all. The enormous interest taken in football proves it 
to be admirable as an entertainment for the people. They go to 
watch the games by thousands, and it is far better that their 
sporting instincts should be satisfied thus than that they should 
spend their Saturday afternoons loafing at public-houses, or 
attending less innocent forms of entertainment. To provide 
enough of this spectacular football without professionalism is 
almost impossible. The number of clubs playing good football 
would be too small, or the required amount of proficiency to 
render the entertainment a good one would be wanting. It may 
be pointed out that there is spectacular football without pro- 
fessionalism in the Rugby districts. But as yet the Rugby game 
has not become quite such a recognised form of entertainment as 
the Association. 

This justification of professionalism concerns the philan- 
thropist more than the true lover of football; but it is difficult to 
see on what other grounds a really good case can be made out for 
the paid football player. The compromise between outright 
professionalism and the pure amateurism which is said to be 
impossible for the working-man is the legalisation of payment for 
broken time. The reason why the Rugby Union so strongly 
oppose this is, that they regard it as the thin end of the wedge 
which will inevitably bulge out into pure professionalism. The 
history of Association football emphasises the reasonableness of 
this contention. 

With professionalism come leagues, combinations, and a 
multitude of cup competitions, which are really mere devices 
for making matches more interesting. No one would wish the 
great cup competitions to be abolished; but when there are too 
many smaller imitations, genuine inter-club matches go to the 
wall, and the game loses thereby. There is no doubt that the 
Rugby game is at present in a far healthier state than the Asso- 
ciation, in spite of wars and rumours of war, and all the dark 
insinuations about veiled professionalism. This almost seems to 
justify those who declare that it is better for the game to have 
nominally no professionalism, and take the chance of secret sins 
by weaker brethren, than it is to risk the cut-and-dried league 
match or the circus performance defined up North as a ‘ friendly.’ 
When an inter-club match is called a ‘friendly,’ the inference as 
to what a league match means is fairly easy. At any rate, pro- 
fessionalism has to a large extent spoilt Association football as a 
recreation. The ordinary amateur can scarcely get an Association 
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game, except in London or the southern districts. He must either 
learn to play Rugby, or give up all idea of continuing on his free 
afternoons the game that he loved so much at school or at the 
"Varsity. Football is too good a game to be spoilt, and it will 
be a thousand pities if professionalism kills it. May that evil 
day never come! It will be a national calamity. 
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RACING IN 1895 


BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


BETWEEN the time of writing and the publication of these pages 
a great deal that is important will have taken place. The races for 
the Middle Park and Dewhurst Plates will be contested ; readers 
will not be speculating, as I am at present, on the most probable 
winner of the Cambridgeshire: so that it is impossible to make 
this article a complete review of the year’s racing up to the 
end of the Houghton Meeting, which practically winds up the 
real sport of the year, though there is abundance of plating, and 
one or two moderately interesting handicaps are run afterwards. 
At the beginning of October, however, when these pages have to 
be penned, we are sufficiently far advanced to estimate the 
season as a whole—at least as to the three-year-olds, on which 
the character and reputation of the year mainly depend—and to 
know that 1895 must be written of in the annals of Turf history 
as moderate in the extreme. Some allowance ought, perhaps, to 
be made for the cruelly hard ground, of which we have had two 
very severe spells. Every year, or almost every year, the com- 
plaint is raised, but the ‘ going’ this season has been exceptionally 
bad for training purposes, and many horses have suffered in 
consequence. 

And yet the year promised so well! In the winter I chanced 
to be one evening in the Bedford College stables with Captain 
Machell, enjoying that inspection of the horses which is such a 
delightful finish to a good day’s shooting. The fire and the unread 
newspaper are a temptation to sloth, but some of us cannot have 
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enough horse, and my ideal day’s sport finishes with a visit to 
stables. We looked at Isinglass, and then at Raconteur—a long 
look at Raconteur—-and then at Isinglass again. The son of 
St. Simon and Plaisanterie was not a beauty, it must be con- 
fessed, but there was something about him which suggested 
success, and I remarked to the Captain, ‘ Which is the better of 
the two?’ ‘It would not surprise me if the young one turned 
out to be so,’ was his reply. 

That was a little incident which seemed significant of a good 
year, for it could hardly be imagined that Raconteur was going 
to have things all his own way. That we had not seen anything 


THE EFFECTS OF THE ‘HARD GOING’ 


like the best of Float was a noted article of faith with many ; not 
a few good judges were of opinion that Tarporley would turn out 
the best of the year, and that with him and Kissing Cup the 
Duke of Westminster’s yellow jacket would be seen in front 
in the classic races—if, indeed, their stable companion, Mr. 
William Low’s Garter Queen, was not the better of the two 
fillies ;—and then, was there not the dark Le Var at Kingsclere ? 
Ryan’s stable, again, seemed exceptionally strong in three-year- 
olds. Solaro, his owner believed, would vastly improve, and 
either he or Speedwell might lower the pride of Kingsclere in 
the great races; moreover, there was Laveno at Green Lodge to 
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add to the spoils which it seemed must inevitably fall to the 
establishment. Personally, I had no exalted opinion of Kirkconnel, 
because I had seen him finish his races so shiftily, with ears 
back, and an obvious dislike to being squeezed ; still, he had won 
the Middle Park Plate—a race that has so very seldom fallen to a 
bad horse ; and it is no new thing for any of us to find that our 
deeply rooted convictions about racing are entirely wrong. 

‘We are all liable to error, even the youngest of us,’ the 
sarcastic professor observed, and do we not see ‘the best thing 
ever known in racing ’ upset about every other week throughout 
the season? Kirkconnel won the Two Thousand, but if I had 
been asked last winter what would win—or last spring either—I 
most assuredly should not have foretold his victory. If all the 
foregoing horses had been mentioned, moreover, one would not 
at all improbably have been told that he had not named the best ; 
for Whittier and Marco each had a following of friends, who 
deemed their fancies pounds ahead of everything else; and if 
Whittier, why not Hopbine, who had not only beaten Whittier 
in the Hurstbourne at Stockbridge, but had done so with 5 |b. 
the worst of the weights? Saintly had apparently trained off, 
and Utica had been beaten several times ; but there was Keelson, 
who might do notable things, if he did not actually prove a great 
horse ; and the doubt as to The Lombard’s wind might have been 
happily dissipated, in which case it was known that Mr. McCal- 
mont and Jewitt were both inclined to think that he would turn 
out little, if at all, behind Raconteur. Finally, there was Sir 
Visto, whom, however, many people regarded as only moderate, 
on the ground that, though he had shown himself the same animal 
as Float, she was inevitably destined to ‘come on’ tremendously, 
and nothing like similar advance in capacity seemed to be antici- 
pated for the colt. 

That was the state of affairs when the season opened; and 
did it not yield promise of brilliance? Who could have guessed 
that the great majority of the horses named would pass from 
March to October without scrambling home in a race of any 
sort; that the winners of the Woodcote, the Whitsuntide Plate 
at Manchester, the New Stakes at Ascot, the Prince of Wales’s 
Stakes at Goodwood, the Champagne at Doncaster, the Criterion, 
the Middle Park Plate, and the Dewhurst would all go through 
their three-year-old season without earning one single bracket 
between them, and that the winner of the Richmond Stakes at 
Goodwood—a race which has amongst its list of winners such 
animals as Jannette, Wheel of Fortune, Bend Or, Dutch Oven, 
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Friar’s Balsam, and Orme—would be found running in a 1001. 
selling plate? As a rule, success in any of the races just named 
portends a most distinguished career. They have been won by 
the best horses the world has ever known, and this season’s array 
of unmitigated failures is absolutely unprecedented in Turf history. 
We can only hope for better things; and, indeed, it is a constant 
source of wonder why some years are so good and some so bad, 
for no sort of explanation is conceivable. Possibly the impor- 
tation of Carbine by the enterprise of the Duke of Portland—a 
sketch of the horse from life is given—may yield us some stayers. 


I was at Monte Carlo when a telegram reached me to 
announce that Kyoto had won the Brocklesby, and from this I 
deduced that the year was going to be a great one; for I had 
reason to believe that there were two, if not three, better animals 
of his age even in his stable. I did not for a moment imagine 
that these were going to stand out by themselves, and I knew 
that several of the others at Newmarket and elsewhere had been 
highly tried. At the time it seemed that the field was at least 
an average one. If, therefore, these were so far behind others 
that were to come, it looked as if those others were likely to be 
very good. But what one wants to know is something about 
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the three-year-olds. Whose ‘ year’ would it be if the old fashion 
of calling it after the Derby winner was followed ? 

As the time for the Two Thousand approached, Raconteur 
scarcely seemed to be pleasing the critics on the Heath—at any 
rate, opinions were divided about him ; and though, after winning 
a trial, Speedwell made not a few friends, perhaps the majority 
of those who were studying the problem of the race took 
objections to him. Sir Visto, known to be sound and well, had 
the further recommendation of being trained by Matthew Daw- 
son; but certainly he did not stand out. The Lombard was now 
an acknowledged roarer, which seemed to dispose of his pro- 
spects; and that Kirkconnel could win after failing to get into 
the first ten in the City and Suburban was naturally regarded as 
out of the question. Besides, he had been sold, and though his 
late owner, Mr. William Cooper, had given up racing, it was 
generally set down as certain that, if Kirkconnel had possessed a 
chance for the Two Thousand, he would not have been allowed 
to leave the stable for 5,000/. In spite of the feeling against 
Raconteur, therefore, he was made a very strong favourite, 
because, even if he were not proving himself to be all that had 
been hoped, it was difficult to see what could beat him. There 
was Laveno; but, besides being delicate and backward, it was 
understood that Speedwell would assuredly turn out the better 
of the two, notwithstanding that Laveno had not been tried. 

Now, however, came the first indication of the truth that the 
three-year-olds were very bad. Kirkconnel won by a length from 
Laveno, and after the City and Suburban running this was of 
course a surprise, for which explanations began to be sought. 
The Lombard had beaten his stable companion, Raconteur, and 
that was vaguely put down as wrong altogether. As for Speed- 
well, Webb had taken him to the post so ‘ gingerly ’ that the fears 
of his soundness—that his legs would not carry his big body— 
were obviously too well ‘based; and, in fact, Speedwell has not 
been seen on a racecourse since—though I have noticed him 
cantering soundly enough this autumn. It is the winding-up 
gallops that find out weak spots. 

One race, however, could not be accepted as definitively settling 
anything, it was agreed, when the Two Thousand came under 
discussion ; and when Float and Kissing Cup ran very badly in 
the One Thousand, a couple of days afterwards, leaving Galeottia 
to win in a canter by three lengths—the year before she had run 
seven times and won once by a short head—we could only suggest 
that she stayed, that the others were, perhaps, not quite so for- 
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ward in condition, that fillies at this time of year do unexpected 
things—all which explanations merely went to prove that we 
found the race inexplicable. 

Whittier was the next to come out, and he had a task to per- 
form that most assuredly looked like a critical test of merit—such 
a test as cannot be furnished early in the season when horses run 
against others of their own age. I was riding one morning on 
the Limekilns with John Dawson, the trainer of Best Man, when 
the horse galloped by with Webb in the saddle. ‘Waugh thinks 
he is sure to beat him with Whittier next week,’ Mr. Dawson 
observed, as we watched Best Man striding freely along in 
admirable style ; ‘he says no horse can give Whittier 10 lb. more 
than weight for age.’ ‘You are not afraid, are you?’ I inquired, 
expecting a ready response in the negative; but it did not come. 
‘It’s a lot of weight,’ the trainer of Galopin and so many good 
horses replied, with a shake of the head; ‘I don’t think he'll 
beat us, but it’s asking the horse to do a big thing!’ Now, it is all 
very well to deride Best Man as a ‘handicap horse,’ and after his 
third defeat, at Ascot, several wise people suddenly remembered 
that they had never thought he was really a good one; but pre- 
viously to his defeats this year he had won thirteen races out of 
a consecutive fourteen, and there were cogent excuses for the 
fourteenth. He had given 3 st. 4b. to Court Ball, and run a dead 
heat with him three weeks before Lord Cadogan’s colt had easily 
won the Rous Memorial at Ascot ; he had cantered home for the 
Prix du Conseil Municipal, and he—this ‘handicap horse ’—had 
experienced no sort of trouble in beating Throstle within a month 
after she had comfortably disposed of Ladas in the St. Leger. 
Webb, who knew Best Man so well, did not share his trainer’s 
apprehensions ; but on May 2 the March Stakes was run. Best 
Man was naturally a strong favourite, with odds of 6 to 4 on 
him, and he was beaten by four lengths. He was, as his ex- 
perienced trainer believed, fit and well; and there was no ex- 
planation of his defeat except that he did not gallop with his 
usual determination. It was a blow to his friends, of course — 
for private reasons I have been among the warmest of them— 
and not even much consolation could be derived from John 
Porter’s dictum: ‘He was sure to be beaten. If I were trying 
a Derby horse with Best Man, I should ask him to give 18 lb., 
and if the young ‘un won,I should be quite satisfied; and here 
is Best Man trying to give 31lb. It couldn’t be done!’ 

The point of this episode is the idea it then afforded that the 
three-year-olds were by no means such a bad lot, and it is thus 
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that we are constantly convincing ourselves in Turf affairs that 
feebly founded suppositions are indisputable facts. Best Man had 
been easily beaten ; and yet that he had galloped a bit was shown 
by the position of Marco, who had been much fancied, but finished 
as far behind the second as the second was behind the winner. 
What light would the Newmarket Stakes throw on the 
matter? Would Raconteur redeem his good name, as he had 
done in the Dewhurst after failing in the Middle Park? Should 
we see the long-talked-of Le Var? Was Kissing Cup to show 
us that the One Thousand was a fluke? Kirkconnel that the Two 
Thousand had been a fluke in the other direction? Neither 
Raconteur nor Le Var nor Kissing Cup would run, we presently 
learnt, as also that, although the outside racing world had quite 
decided that Le Var was a good horse, his trainer knew nothing 
about him, the colt never having been galloped. Thus racing 
stories circulate: I had read and heard (different) accounts of 
Le Var’s trials from all sorts of papers and people. But another 
surprise was in store, and another proof of the extreme moderation 
—to put it in complimentary terms—of the three-year-olds. The 
Owl won—The Owl! a cast-off from the Duke of Portland’s stable, 
a colt that had been badly beaten when fairly weighted in a very 
second-rate handicap at Sandown three weeks before—not to speak 
of the Lincolnshire Handicap. He won from Solaro, with Sir Visto 
still behind; the winner’s stable companion, Kirkconnel, fourth. 
Donovan, Memoir, Mimi, Isinglass, and Ladas were five of the six 
previous winners of this race since its institution in 1889, and it 
was now evident that the three-year-olds would take a desperate 
deal of defending if anyone wanted to make them out a decent lot. 
The Derby then came up for consideration. What was to 
win? What could win? Raconteur? Possibly, though there 
was the Two Thousand failure to be explained away. Le Var? 
Confessedly moderate, the main argument in his favour being the 
inquiry, ‘What is to beat him?’ The Owl? Surely not; one 
could not believe in the victory of the cast-off who had been 
bought for 1,200 guineas, and had usually run as if that were 
just about his value. Laveno? Possibly, again; for he must 
have made great and daily improvement since, when so very 
backward, he had run in the Two Thousand Guineas. Sir Visto? 
Obviously out of the question ; for Laveno, backward as he was, 
had easily beaten Sir Visto at a time when the latter was much 
more forward in condition. Solaro? Not after the Newmarket 
Stakes, surely, though, of course, he too held Sir Visto safe— 
everybody knew that, at least! Among the outsiders there seemed 
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nothing with the ghost of a chance; but another proof of the 
poverty of the land was in store. More skilfully handled, 
Kirkconnel, beaten only about a length, would very likely indeed 
have just won; Curzon was going as well as anything round 
Tattenham Corner, past the Bell, and seemed to have the race 
at his mercy farther on, close home, when Sir Visto flashed past 
him and carried Lord Rosebery’s hoops first past the post by 
three-quarters of a length. ‘On form,’ four of his followers, 
Kirkconnel, Laveno, The Owl, and Solaro, should all have beaten 
him, and they all finished behind him at lengthening distances. A 
theory, however, was started to account for the reversal of form. 


ROUND TATTENHAM CORNER 


Sir Visto, a colt who is weak behind the saddle, cannot, it is 
thought, act well up a hill; and it is certain that in the Two 
Thousand Guineas and the Newmarket Stakes he was going 
strongly into the Abingdon Mile Bottom, and failed at the ascent. 
In the Princess of Wales Cup, the hill and the penalty combined 
most effectually stopped him. But he won the Derby, and his 
owner led him in, as he had led in Ladas the year before. As to 
the extremely poor form of the three-year-olds by this time there 
was no possibility of question, and the fillies were as clearly no 
better than the colts ; for La Sagesse reversed her One Thousand 
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performance with Galeottia in the Oaks (and in the Coronation 
Stakes at Ascot), but neither has won a race since. 

Le Var’s success in the 10,0007. Princess of Wales’s Stakes at 
Newmarket in July really points in the same direction as all the 
other three-year-old performances of the season. He won, but 
Utica was only beaten a length, and Mr. Leopold de Rothschild’s 


filly had 7 lb. the worst of the weights—a very severe burden up a 
steep finish of the Bunbury Mile; and how far from a good mare 
Utica is we have since then several times been forced to recognise. 
In the St. Leger, to get on with my brief review, an exceptional 
number of the horses entered were unable to meet their engage- 
ments ; indeed, the year has been remarkable for rainless periods, 
when the going was cruelly hard, with the natural consequences 
to weak joints and sinews. First Whittier went, having been 


_ under suspicion both before and after the Eclipse Stakes; then 


Raconteur, Kirkconnel, Matchmaker, Troon, were scratched one 
after the other. Le Var had broken down hopelessly in the 
Eclipse, and Float has not been heard of since the Oaks. How 
utterly wretched the three-year-olds are was, indeed, once more 
proved by the Leger. Sir Visto—there being no hill to finish on 
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at Doncaster—won from Telescope, a colt that is very justly 
weighted in the Cambridgeshire with 6 st. 8 1b.—whether he will — 
win if he runs is a mystery of the future at the time of writing, 
but I have no expectation of seeing him do so. Sir Visto gave 
him a 5 lb. or 6 lb. beating, so that the Leger winner would be 
fairly in the handicap at 7 st.; and what this means we see when 
we remember that a previous Leger winner, La Fléche, won 
with 8 st. 10 lb. (equivalent to 3lb. more in a colt), so that, in 
fact, Sir Visto is just about 2 st. behind a good winner of the 
great Doncaster race. Telescope has twice run very moderately 
since the St. Leger. 

Perhaps I should say a word about the Eclipse Stakes, 
though, in truth, there is little to be said. Whittier, when 
galloped a few days before the race, had stopped so suddenly 
after going about a mile that his trainer at first thought he had 
broken down. The colt was discovered to be sound, however, 
and very likely the falter simply arose from his being asked to 
gallop farther than he could stay—not improbably the colt’s 
friends will dissent from this reading, but surely it is not un- 
reasonable? In the Eclipse it may be that the jockey rode 
badly—all the worse because it was known that if anything gets to 
Le Justicier’s head he is apt to give up struggling. Here the 
French colt was permitted to gallop on by himself at his own 
pace, and was never headed from start to finish. It may be that 
in consequence of Whittier’s inability to stay his jockey was afraid 
to make too much use of him, and so cannot be said to have 
ridden unwisely. But Le Justicier is a very moderate animal, 
as well as a sulky and uncertain one. He has won two little 
races in France this year, beating nothing, and he has been 
beaten not only when running in the chief stakes, but of late in 
moderate company—Jouvency beat him six lengths in the Prix la 
Rochelle, Arioviste two lengths in the Prix Daru, Omnium II. 
half a length in the Prix du Prince d’Orange, and much further 
in the Prix du Conseil Municipal ; and he was a bad fifth in the 
Grand Prix. 

The 10,0007. Jockey Club Stakes a three-year-old did win, 
it is true—Laveno. With 11 lb. the best of the weights, aided 
by the exceptionally brilliant jockeyship of Mornington Cannon, 
he just got home before None the Wiser, who had not won a race 
all the season, and the moderate and uncertain Venia was third. 
That Ladas was fourth meant really nothing, for Lord Rosebery’s 
colt has been under grave suspicion during his thirteen months’ 
absence from a racecourse, and, indeed, had shown such serious 
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signs of weakness during the few days before the race, that it 
was extremely doubtful, on the very eve of the contest, whether 
he would start. Sir Visto made no show, and there had been no 
sort of reason to suppose that he would do so. 

With at least three very important two-year-old races to be 
decided at the time of writing, it is, as I hinted at the beginning 
of this paper, impossible to sum up the two-year-old form. Next 
month I shall do so myself, unless I am fortunate enough to 
persuade some abler hand to undertake the task. 

A feature of the year thus hastily summarised was the appear- 
ance of the American horses, ridden by a jockey named Simms, 
an impression of whose style the artist gives with really, on the 


THE AMERICAN JOCKEY 


whole, very little caricature ; the knees may be a trifle higher than 
they would be found in a photograph of Simms riding, but his 
hold of the reins is quite truthfully depicted. The American 
horses did not justify the reputation which had preceded them. 
They ran for the most part in selling plates, nearly always against 
what there was reason to believe were vastly inferior horses. 
Even then they were frequently beaten. 
-To have seen nothing of Throstle was a disappointment, for she 
was said to have ‘come on’ remarkably ; and Avington made only 
one appearance. The character of his Sandown conqueror, Best 
Man—so smirched at Ascot when, a 9 to 2 on ‘certainty,’ he 
would not gallop kindly, and was beaten by The Lombard—may 
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or may not be renovated before these pages are published. Webb, 
who had not seen Best Man since Ascot, rode him a gallop in 
the First October week, and, on pulling up, declared that the 
horse had never carried him so well before. ‘He’s never been 
the horse he is now!’ was Webb’s emphatic verdict ; and by this 
time readers know to what extent the anticipation thus conveyed 
was justified. I may just have time to add a note on this subject 
after the Prix du Conseil Municipal. 

The year will be memorable for the last appearance of 
Isinglass, with 57,1851. to his credit. A fancy sketch of him 
is here. given as he retires, laurel crowned. 
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BY HEDLEY PEEK 


HUNTING. No. IIL. 


Thou hadst been gone (quoth she), sweet boy, ere this, 
But that thou told’st me thou wouldst hunt the boar. 
O, be advised! thou know’st not what it is 
With javelin’s point a churlish swine to gore, 

Whose tushes never sheath’d he whetteth still, 

Like to a mortal butcher bent to kill. 


On his bow-back he hath a battle set 
Of bristly pikes, that ever threat his foes ; 
His eyes, like glow-worms, shine when he doth fret ; 
His snout digs sepulchres where’er he goes ; 
Being moved, he strikes whate’er is in his way, 
And whom he strikes, his cruel tushes slay. 


His brawny sides, with hairy bristles armed, 
Are better proof than thy spear’s point can enter ; 
His short thick neck cannot be easily harmed ; 
Being ireful, on the lion he will venture : 
The thorny brambles and embracing bushes, 
As fearful of him, part, thro’ whom he rushes. 
SwakesPEaRE (Venus and Adonis). 


AT a recent agricultural show two men were leaning against the 
partition which divided the rest of the world from the prize pig. 
‘Don’t look as if he could do much moving about, do ’ee?’ said 
one of the men. 

‘Moving about, is it you say?’ answered his companion, 
whose pride of manner spoke ownership ; ‘ well, I tell you truth and 
nothing more; if that there pig got on his legs at all, they would 
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be just snapping in two like so many rotten sticks. Moving! 
why he ain’t raised his bacon from the straw these six weeks.’ 

Those who have looked upon such specimens of well-meaning 
indolent inaction may be excused if they are somewhat sceptical 
about the racing qualities of the pig, or the stories of his warlike 
nature ; yet in truth man is alone responsible for this degrada- 
tion—a love of streaky bacon has been the swine’s moral ruin. 
In the wild state, the pig and horse, supposing the latter could 
be found, would probably prove well matched in a point-to-point 
race ; if there were some thickish places to negotiate, the odds 
would in all likelihood be five to one on the boar. __ 

If men had preferred the fat of horses, and selected swine for 
their racecourses, who shall declare the possible record which 


Woodcut by a distinguished German painter and engraver, known to the art world as LUCAS CRANACH. 
There is, however, considerable uncertainty as to his real name. He died in 1553, at the age of 80. 


might have been achieved by a thoroughbred pig, or the possible 
tonnage of a thoroughbred horse? There is much in this re- 
flection to strengthen our faith in the doctrine of evolution. 
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If man in so éhort a time could thus degrade the noble 
qualities of the pig, what may he not have done, or may he 
not yet do, with the qualities of the monkey? To get an im- 
partial verdict, however, it would be necessary to re-learn the 
language of our ancestors, 


Etching by PirTER BOoEL. an excellent painter and etcher af animals. Born at Antwerp in 1622. 
He was a scholar of the celebrated painter of hunting scenes, FRANS SNYDERS, Died at Paris, 1674. 


It has seemed advisable to preface any account of boar 
hunting with these remarks, for fear that readers who have never 
been personally acquainted with the genuine beast might fancy 
that the ancient authors and artists were given to exaggeration. 
Alas! boar hunting is no longer a British sport, though hunts- 
men who confine their attention to England and Ireland have 
usually a chance of seeing how swine can run when the puppies 
are out in November. But the staying power of a British pig. 
is seldom tested owing to the interference of a whip. 

As it is my purpose to bring, if possible, the scenes of the 
past as visibly before my readers as possible, I would suggest 
that any of those who have strong imaginations should visit the 
_ ground once consecrated to this sport in its most serious aspect, 
namely, the hunting preserves of his Grace the Lord Archbishop 
of Canterbury. 

Many years ago, before the Effra was ignominiously turned 
into the sewer, when the hills and valleys round Norwood, Gipsy 
Hill, and Sydenham were still pleasant suburbs of the little 
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hamlet of Penge, it may have been possible to fix the site of 
favoured covers; but it would now require more than an ordi- 
nary imagination to say which of the present proprietors has 
most probably planted his kitchen garden on the sacred spot 
once dedicated to the Archbishop’s hunting breakfast. I would, 
therefore, suggest for the benefit of any more matter-of-fact 
sportsman, that he should visit the still open grounds of the 
Crystal Palace ; he might choose Easter Monday for the purpose. 
There, among the shouting crowd of holiday-makers, let him 
endeavour to forget his surroundings and step back into the past ; 
let not the penny whistle, brass trumpet, or mouth organ disturb 


Etching by GERRIT PERTERS, from an old picture. Dutchengraver. The date of his birth is uncertain, 
and very litile is known of him beyond the fact that he was born at Antwerp, and that he worked 
at Paris about the middle of the seventeenth century, and died there in 1678. 


his meditations, but let him rather think that he is listening to 
the sound of the huntsman’s horn. Should the spell of thought 
be broken by some unkindly form nearly upsetting him into a 
neighbouring fountain, he will but experience the rush of a 
British boar as it dashed by, eager to hide in the thicket. 

What an interesting transformation scene the directors of the 
Palace might give to the public if they could but for one hour 
bring back the past, change their garden into a wild thicket- 
covered hill, and fill their inclosure with its ancient inhabitants ! 
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Over what is now the new football field we might get glimpses 
of the Archbishop and his gorgeously arrayed followers, with | 
the hounds in full cry. The lake, round which the antediluvian 


Etching by MARCUS DE BYE, after a drawing by the celebrated Dutch animal painter, PAUL POTTER. 
DE BYE was both painter and engraver, and was born at the Hague 1612. He is chiefly cele- 


brated for the excellent etchings of animals, after the designs of PAUL POTTER and MARcUS 
GERARD. He died in 1670, 


monsters are at present congregated, would be transformed into 
a reed-covered bog, to which with headlong speed the hunted 
boar might hasten for concealment. 

As, however, it will be necessary to understand the mode of 
carrying on this sport before we can appreciate it fully, I will 
give some account of this once noble inhabitant of our island, 
together with the best manner of hunting him, gathered from 
the writings of those who were his contemporaries. This infor- 
mation, together with the illustrations, should be all that is 
required. 

‘The Bore,’ says Turberville, ‘is of this nature: he hath as 
many teeth the day that he is born as he will have whiles he 
liveth. Among the rest they have four, and we call them tuskes 
or tusches, whereof the two highest do not hurte; but with those 
lower tusches they stryke marvellously and kill oftentimes.’ 
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April and May were the two months considered most suitable 
for hunting, as the swine at this time feed upon strong herbs and 
buds of trees, ‘which so moisten their brain that they become 
very sleepy.’ A boar will live on the average about twenty-five 
years, and the tendency to slumber increases with age. 

As an instance of the way in which man has debased 
this unfortunate animal, we may contrast the fine taste of the 
wild with that of the domestic pig. The former lives on 


An etching by ANTONIO TEMPESTA, an Italian painter and engraver, born at Florence in 1555. He 
studied under J, VAN DER STRAET, the Flemish painter and engraver. His favourite subjects 
were battles, cavalcades, and hunting scenes, which he composed well and painted with spirit. He 


twas much employed by Pope GREGORY IIL., for whom he designed many tapestries. TEMPESTA 
died in 1630, 


corn, roots, and such fruit as apples, plums, acorns, chestnuts, 
&c., also on any sweet buds he can find. In marshes he delights 
to make a salad of watercresses, wild garlic, and fine herbs. 
When paying a visit to the sea coast he indulges, for a change 
of diet, in oysters, mussels, cockles, and other such delicacies. 
Carrion of all kinds he passes by with scorn, save that he has 
been known occasionally to nibble a dead horse ; but this was 
probably spite. Among his other good qualities is attachment to 
home. ‘Wherever they are once reared they flee continually, 
and never stay until they come to the place where they were 
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fallowed and brought up.’ When thus on the right track home 
a boar will not be lightly turned aside either by man or hound or 
horse ; thinking of early associations, he casts aside fear. 


No. VIL 
BPtched by ANTOXIO TEMPESTA in 1609 from an old tapestry. 


In fact, the more I read about the swine as he was, the more 
sorry I feel that Dr. Watts was not better acquainted with him. 
Fancy the chance he missed ! 


How doth the ancient bristling swine 
Teach youth no more to roam ; 

Throughout his life sweet memories twine, 
That draw his footsteps home. 


From his moral we will now turn to his physical qualities. 
It was considered useless to attempt hunting a boar until he was 
at least four or five years old on account of his speed and 
endurance, the horses and hounds of those days having practically 
no chance of coming near him. ‘You shall not by your will 
hunt a young bore of three years at force. For he is light, and 
will stand up longer before your hounds than a young deer when 
he is first a hart of tenne.’ 
_ It must be borne in mind that in this sport it was essential 
that the horsemen should keep well up with their hounds, as an 
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old boar would make small account of four or five couple of 
hounds if they were unaccompanied ; on the first opportunity he 
would turn upon them, killing or wounding the greater number. 
It was for this reason that two or three of the swiftest hounds 
were often protected by special clothing, an instance of which 
will be seen in illustration No. II. ‘But if the bore perceive 
himselfe charged and hard laid unto with hounds and huntsmen, 
then he will become astonished and lose courage, and then he is 
enforced to flee and to seeke the cuntry abroad.’ Relays of the 
staunchest and best old hounds were therefore placed at various 
spots where it was considered likely that the boar might pass, so as 
tointercept him. Moreover, the course taken being usually fairly 
straight, it was possible by signalling to direct from a distance those 


No. Vill. 
Etched by ANTONIO TEMPESTA in 1609 from an old tapestry. 


who were in charge of these relays. ‘If he do stand at bay, the 
huntsmen must ryde in unto him as secretly as they can without 
much noyse, and when they be neare him let them cast round 
about the place where he standeth and run upon him all at once, 
and it shall be hard if they give him not one skotch with a sword 
or some wound with a borespear; and let them not strike lowe, 
for then they shall commonly hit him on the snoute, because he 
watcheth to take all blowes upon his tuskes or thereabouts. But 
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let them lift up their hands high and strike right downe; and let 
them beware that they strike not towards their horses, but that 
other way, for on that side that a boar feeleth himselfe hurte he 
turneth head strayaht waies, whereby he might the sooner hurte or 
kill their horses if they stroke towards them. And if they be in 
the plaine, then let them cast a cloake about their horses, and 
they maye the better ride about the boar and strike at him as 
they passe, but stay not long in a place. It is certaine (experi- 
mented and found true) that if you hang belles upon collers 


No. IX. 
Etched by ANTONIO TEMPESTA in 1609 from an old tapestry. 


about your hounds necks, a bore will not so soone strike at them, 
but flee endwaies before them and seldom stand at baye’ (see 
illustration No. X). 

It has been no gasy matter to select illustrations on this 
subject : so many excellent ones are to be found drawn by well- 
known artists whose work can be thoroughly relied upon. I have, 
however, chosen for this and my next article those which appear 
to me, for some reason or other, to be of most interest. It may 
be well to remind my readers that the date of the engraving does 
not by any means necessarily represent the date of the original 
picture from which it is copied; and though, where it has been 
possible, I have also given the painter’s name, in the greater 
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number of instances all record of the original work has been lost. 
In some instances the engraver was himself the artist, but not so 
frequently as is generally supposed, it being a common habit 
among those who have written on the subject to take for granted 
that this was the case when no contrary evidence was forthcoming. 

A reviewer whose opinion I greatly respect, owing partly to 
the influential paper which he represents, and still more to the 
appreciation which he has expressed for my work, suggests that 
I should comment more freely on the illustrations. Now, strange 
to say, that is exactly my own criticism on the ancient works 
from which many of the prints are taken; for unfortunately, if a 
publisher two or three centuries ago once got hold of a block, 
he thought that quite enough excitement for the public without 
giving any particulars in the text; in fact, he would often print 


No. Xl. 


An etching by JOHAN BLIAS RIDINGER, animal painter and engraver; born at Ulm, in Suabia, in 
1698. He was brought up as a huntsman, and applied himself to the illustration of animal life 
and of the modes of the chase. His works as a painter are few, but his etchings display ability of 
an uncommon kind. 


a hunting illustration two or three times over in the same book, 
and even use it again as a title-page to a devotional work. The 
idea of having illustrations independent of matter was not, as 
some people fancy, an original idea, conceived by the editor of the 
‘Yellow Book ;’ it is as old as the worst English woodcut. No doubt, 
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as at the present time so in the past, these pictures were more or 
less intelligible to the public to whom they appealed; it is only 
after a lapse of years that we begin to desire some elucidation ; 
even the works of art m the above-mentioned magazine might 
puzzle a reader 200 years hence. Gladly would I act as an 


No. Xil. 


Engraved by MATHAUS MERIAN for a book entitled ‘ Nove Regionum aliquot amentssimarum 
delineationes. MERIAN was an eminent draughtsman and engraver, and was born at Basle, 1593. 
He worked till 1624 and etched a considerable number of battles, hunting scenes, &c. He afterwards 
travelled much, and visited many towns in Germany, finally settling at Frankfort, where he 
published many of his works. He died in 1650, 


interpreter of all I find, if it were not for my objection to mixing 
up history with romance ; it would be so much easier to write a 
little story about each print, instead of trying to find out the 
sporting history of the time, but would it be as interesting? The 
reader can for himself invent a thrilling history to accompany 
each illustration ; or if, on the other hand, any student better 
acquainted with some particular print will be good enough to send 
me an authentic account connected therewith, I shall be only too 
pleased to make use of the information and acknowledge its source. 

One of the great difficulties to be found in a work of this kind 
arises from the fact that 500 years ago there was no copyright 
law, and many so-called original etchings are but imperfect copies 
of pictures or tapestries that have been long destroyed ; the copyist 
frequently would alter some part of the picture to suit either his 
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taste or the taste of his patron; and it is no unusual thing to 
find a background of the fifteenth century with a foreground of 
the seventeenth. 

It has been my endeavour as far as possible not to use these 
misleading pictures ; as far as I know, one only (the cub climbing 
a tree, which appeared in the first number and was used for the 
sake of the background), having been reproduced. The foreground 
of this picture was, I believe, altered by the engraver to make it 
suitable for an illustration to a book of Aisop’s Fables published 
in 1637. I mention this instance, which is one out of many, to 
show how difficult it is to arrive at a safe conclusion as to date, 
and how misleading it might often be even to copy the text in 
the few cases where there is any to be found. 

As some of my readers may like to have a specimen of what 
sort of information, if any, accompanies the illustration, the 


No. XiIll. 
Begraved by MATHAUS MERIAN for the same book. 


following examples, translated from the German, will give an 
idea of its value. This one is above the average : 


Thus the wild boar you must hunt, 
Driving home with spear so fine ; 

Then you roast him well and sharp, 
And help him down with cups of wine. 
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Here is another, rather inferior : : 


What virtues can these people find, 
In a dirty sow, or a boar so bold? 
And yet have they in every age 
Been loved by the young, and praised by the old. 


I could add forty or fifty more translated from different lan- 
guages ; but though I always take care to consult them in the hope 
of getting some new information, up to the present my labour 
has been of no avail. These examples will probably satisfy the 
most enthusiastic reader. 

As, according to some scientists, the leg of a beetle requires 
the undivided attention of a man’s life before its interest is 
exhausted, so in many a print there still must be undiscovered 
interest and forgotten history. This work I must hand over to 
others, specialists in various schools of art, or students of some 
particular subject. My work is but that of the digger up and 
collector of buried or scattered riches connected with sport. 

If each person who is interested in the subject will take one 
of these pictures under consideration, and spend the rest of his 
life in finding out all about it, a very fairly accurate work may be 
accomplished some time about the middle of next century. 
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AFTER THE WILD DEER 


BY SIR JOHN EDWARDS-MOSS, BART. 


The sun rises fair in France, 
And fair sets he ; 

But he has tint the blythe blink he had 
In my ain countrie. 


So, plaintively enough, the Scotch poet expresses the home-sick- 
ness of an exile, martyred by his undying devotion to Scotland's 
great but ill-starred dynasty. ‘To most of us the sun seems to be 
fairly impartial in his up-rising and down-setting. We have seen 
a sunset luridly glorious through a frosty canopy of London 
smoke. And yet, upon the morning of which I write, the most 
severely practical and unimaginative of individuals might feel 
his breath come fast and short, and know that in the lights that 
beat, and mists that wreathed o’er grey rock, purple heather, 
silvery birch and glistening stream, there was a glamour which 
cannot be analysed in a laboratory, or bottled as a gas, and which, 
‘ whatever it may be, is certainly not of the earth, earthy—some- 
thing rather of that ‘ blythe blink’ which memory recalled to the 
poor exile in the sunny land of France ayont the seas. There has 
been a sharp frost overnight, and even down in this sheltered strath 
the shadow of the pine-trees on the lawn is still marked with pearly 
grey. The hill-tops were clear and brown, but the night mist 
swathed like gauzy veils their rugged side-slopes. And the grey 
vapours rose from, and swam gently down, the sparkling surface 
of the prattling river. One can well imagine how, when the first 
rays shot aslant over the world from the eastern hills, they fell 
upon a white sea of mist, whence the frosted summits of the hills 
rose like islands. No doubt such was the first view presented to 
the eagle as he hovered high over all in the grey dawn. 
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And here it may be well to note how the kindlier feelings 
towards Nature’s handiwork which have sprung up in recent 
years, and the general unwillingness to sanction the extermina- 
tion of any species, have fostered this noblest of birds. The 
frequent repetition of positive orders that eagles are not to be 
killed has had real influence with Scotch keepers. And I fancy 
there can be few forests, at all events in Scotland at the present 
moment, wherein a stalker going out to stalk may not feel 
confident that it is at least an even chance that he sees one or 
more eagles in the course of the day. Both last season and this 
the eagle took out her young successfully in a high rock some 
two or three miles from where the fact is now being chronicled ; 
and it was only the other day that the present writer saw four 
eagles hunting the ground together on a sky-line. The wild 
forest is, after all, the appropriate home of the imperial bird. 
True, she may take a very young deer-calf or two; but she will also 
exercise a healthy check upon the increase of hares and grouse, 
and many a good hart, now roaming his native hills, owes his life 
to the starting of such small game. On sheep ground, where the 
eagle appreciates early lamb quite as keenly as a London alderman, 


the case is somewhat different. The stalker may reasonably be 
expected to tolerate a brother sportsman, especially considering 
that, as has been pointed out already, he gets a quid pro quo: 
but the farmer, whose livelihood is the surplus of farm produce 
over farm rent, can hardly be expected to look with equanimity 
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upon a robber. Perhaps the compromise suggested by a Ross- 
shire keeper may be as fair as anything. They were shooting 
the slope of a hill near a forest. The ground was decidedly 
* good; the grouse were decidedly few. And, the contrast being 
remarked upon, the keeper said, ‘It’s the eagle ; she built in yon 
rock this year and last, and she frightens the grouse away.’ 

‘But what can you do? You are forbidden, I think, to kill 
any eagles.’ 

‘Aweel,’ said the keeper; ‘she may take out her young in 
Ben... .’ (one of the hills in the forest) ‘if she pleases, but she’ll 
no build on the grouse ground next year.’ 

The old-fashioned deer-saddle has very little in common with 
an easy-chair. Bed rock is scarce harder than its seat. More- 
over, the leather folds in front ‘and rear have the effect of 
increasing and multiplying exceedingly the already gigantic 
back-breadth of the Highland pony ; while strap, ring, and thong 
seem carefully disposed so as to rasp the rider in the tenderest 
places about, the inside of: the knee. Yet such as are trembling 
on the conclusion of their ninth lustre, wisely remembering 
Horace’s account of his own powers five years earlier in life, will 
do well to avail themselves of any assistance for the first few 
hundred feet of ascent, after which they must trust to their own 
legs to follow whither have led they with 


Fleet hoof of fire and air. 


May I venture upon a word of counsel? A stalking cape of 
waterproofed tweed is often very welcome in a shower, and 
thrown across a deer-saddle mitigates some of its worst pains. 
Before the west wind has risen the hoar-frost still hangs in 
sparkling dewdrops from the tiny birch-leaves on either side the 
pass. Below, the river runs, in colour like a deep cairngorm, 
between the rocks, or tumbles in frothy yeast over the falls. The 
frost has caught the bracken sharply with its rust. Even the 
birches show occasional yellow like gold coins on their branches. 
But the bracken is all a dull red. It is probabiy due to the 
excessive rainfall of August that it nowhere appears to have died 
into a gleaming yellow. Possibly it turns yellow when it dies of 
drought, as last year. This year the sap must have coursed 
freely up the stem and kept it green, till the frost came sharp and 
sudden from the north-west and crisped it into red. We talk 
pleasantly enough of the frost as we go. Hitherto our glasses 
have shown us huge herds of hinds, but horn has been hard 
indeed to find. A few days ago we did see two small lots of 
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shootable stags. They had placed themselves almost on the sky- 
line march, and the corries below them were, as the stalker 
phrased it, red with hinds. Our new commander-in-chief could 
not have disposed his outposts in more effectual fashion, and we 
retired discomfited. Yet not before we had noted that one or 
two of these said stags were very thick in the neck. Indeed, we 
had seen one turn and prod a hind with his horn. Another had 
intimated to a smaller stag that he would do well to keep his 
distance. We had heard of a sort of fight, a kind of rough-and- 
tumble, or ‘ scrapping match,’ as the modern professor of the art 
of self-defence would term it, seen across the glen in a neigh- 
bouring forest. All seemed to speak of the coming jousts when, 
on green sward or heathery knoll, the knightly monarchs of the 
gien will do real battle before the assembled hinds, gathered 
to reward the victor with their love. It is Ve victis among 
the deer. Yet the rifle is often at hand to equalise matters and 
make it 
A game where losers fare 
Better than they who seem to win. 


From all this we drew happy augury. For, of the whole 
stalking season, there is no time so pleasant as the few days when 
stags are travelling in small lots; most frequently in twos and 
threes. It is hardly quite clear that they have any definite object 
in so doing, for the rutting season is not exactly yet, nor has the 
first hoarse roar echoed in the corries. The habit results from 
the instinctive breaking-up of the big lots of stags who, however 
they may bear them in late autumn, are decidedly misogynistic 
in summer. Among them in early September Eris throws some 
apple, on which the inscription is to us undecipherable, and they 
split up and go their various ways. The hinds do not seem to 
possess any attraction for them as yet. They do not seek them, 
nor when they come across them do they join company. It may 
be that-instinct supplies prescience of the great change that will 
surely come to them, and the fierce desires which will replace their 
recent antipathies, and, though they still avoid them, they are 
looking out to see where the hinds are. 


With such fond hopes we sit down to spy the broad hill-side 
that now fronts us. It lies fairly east and west, and though on 
its broken face are many sheltered little nooks which the west 
wind, that has blown without intermission for a month, could 
not reach, there seems to be little on it. Far away to the west, 
in the hollow of the next hill, are some tiny spots, red against the 
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dark green, almost black, of the heather. We see no horn among 
them, and we know well that on that hill may always be found a 
certain lot of hinds. So in despair I am shutting up my glass 
preparatory to the long climb which will give us a broad spy 
from the vantage-ground of the top, when suddenly ‘I’m seeing 
stags’ comes most welcome from the stalker lying beside me. 
‘They’re on the sky-line of the Camuff rocks, a little to the east 
of the highest stone.’ One feels rather a fool at having passed a 


beast on the sky-line, of all places in the world, the very spot 
which in this hot sun one would specially search, and where 
assuredly they might be seen by the veriest novice. The glass 
comes out and sweeps hastily over the locality indicated, but no 
quadrupedal form greets my eye. A more careful scrutiny shows 
three or four tiny lines, apparently no thicker than the hair-spring 
of a watch, emergent from behind a grey stone. Undoubted horns 
at last: now for the plan of campaign. So far as their eyes or 
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noses are concerned, one might go straight to them, but one could 
not see them before one could touch them, and our steps would 
have been heard long before. We must come in from the other 
side, and to do this it is necessary to see that there are none 
of those much-maligned hinds in the way. So, after all, the brae 
must be faced, and we must get to the top. 

Up a well-known hill one appreciates to the full each weary 
step that sad experience warns must be taken ere we win the 
summit. One starts with adequate discouragement upon one’s 
task. But even this is less hard than the perpetual disappoint- 
ment of constantly renewed sky-lines. Each, as you approach it, 
seems to promise the present end of the ascent; each as it is 
surmounted reveals a fresh one yet to be scaled. For my own 
part, I borrow my pony’s legs on the hard ground by the burn- 
side, and when we leave it and bear away to the west, there are 
only some 800 or 900 feet to be done. And twice in their breath- 
less course new vistas are happily opened which must be spied. 
Glasses have to be drawn out and adjusted ; positions convenient, 
if the very reverse of graceful, to be assumed; and, believe me, 
it is quite as effectual to make some suggestion such as: ‘That's a 
bit of red moss close by the big grey stone at the north of the far 
lochy ?’—and get the stalker to identify what has never arrested 
his practised eye—as to pause in an ascent, overpowered by the 
beauties of nature, portrayed in a view down Glen Urquhart, and 
the necessity for their contemplation—and it is much less 
humiliating. At last we stoop a little and go canny through the 
‘bealloch ’ or pass at the top, and make a half crawl, half creep, 
to a stone on the further side of the hill. We face north-west. 
On our right is the top of a corrie in which nothing is to be seen. 
Before us, and beyond the burn that runs to our left across us, lies 
rough stony ground, rising in disjointed hummocks, serrated with 
parallel hollows, pleasantly green-bottomed, to the summit of 
Carn na Gobhlaig, which forms the next sky-line. There we find 
two beasts, a hind and calf. Another hind and calf are a little 
to our left face, but right in our very front are three horned 
beasts. The glass shows them to be two staggies and a nobber 
—I spell it ‘nobber,’ for though I presume its obvious derivation 
(from knob) and meaning (a beast that has knobs where horns 
shall one day grow) to be correct, the ‘k’ seems to have been 
dropped by common consent—these we can afford to disregard. 
Further to the left is the flat, quite untenanted, rough peaty 
ground, deeply intersected with peat hags, down which we propose 
eventually to make our serpentine way to the deer we have spied 
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from below; and which we now see, below us in their turn, on the 
rocky ground across the flat. We counttenofthem. Five are still 
in velvet, tiny useless things. The other five are clean, and two, 
dark in colour, seem to have fair bodies. Of their horns we can 
make little out, for the hot sun on the damp ground causes every- 
thing to dance with mirage. 

Forward, then, down to the burn, and across it up the opposite 
face. They will let us down here, and if the three little beasties 
object they may go, even unto Jericho, and the hind and calf with 
them. There is nothing for them to put up for far as we can 
see. From a rock opposite we get a better view of our quarry 
that is to be. There are two shootable stags—one an eight- 
pointer, one seven—either good enough. And so on we go in 
Indian file. As we turn a slight corner, and the stalker is care- 
fully watching that no heads may appear sky-lined above the 
ridge, I see in a slack just below us two beasts not 400 yards off, 
walking, in desultory fashion and cropping a bite every here and 
there as they go, in the same direction as ourselves. I tap the 
stalker’s leg with-my stick. Had Perseus appeared to confront us 
with Medusa’s snaky tresses unveiled in stony horror before our 
eyes, we could not have sunk more suddenly into rigid rock. 
Now it is an invariable rule that wherever the exigencies of 
stalking require this instantaneous shrinking into oneself, this 
abject close clinging to the bosom of Earth, the mighty mother, 
and produce this longing that she could, and would for some few 
seconds, kindly enfold from sight us her loving children, it occurs 
where the said Earth is at her mossiest and her moistest. Let us 
console ourselves that upon the present occasion it is not also at 
her blackest and her peatiest. Glasses are out at once. The 
second, a light-coloured beast, is worth a shot; the other beast 
is rubbish. They are quite unsuspicious, and we get down to the 
burn with a crawl, while they turn a little to the right, the best 
beast out of sight, and lie down. Two or three minutes get us 
within shot, but we can’t see anything but the small one. He 
seems uncomfortable in body and position, though quite at ease 
in his mind. In a very few minutes he rises, and, followed by 
the other one, trots away. They have no suspicions, but travelling 
stags seem subject to perpetual unrest. These will probably lie 
again ere long, and so we go after, and shortly find, them, once more 
lying. Again the smaller one lies the higher, as if entrusted with 
the keeping of due watch and ward. A very short crawl brings us 
to a stone whence the highest is plainly—too plainly—visible, and 
the horns of the lower can just be seen. In a very short time 
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the best beast rises, but stands so low that I have to get forward 
on my elbows as best I can, and lie all crooked for the shot. 
Alas! it ‘hits the forest rather than the beast,’ who departs to 
some far country, and starts two other decent stags, which we 
had not seen till we had ‘got in’ to our first two. After 
several days, shotless from superfluity of hinds, it is specially 


LUNCHEON TAKEN LUGUBRIOUSLY 


mortifying to have missed a fair chance. Luncheon is taken 
lugubriously, and a heavy cloud, which gives us a few outlying 
drops, reflects my own moral depression. 

We look at the first lot of beasts. They are a mile or more 
away, were started by the shot, but apparently uncertain whence 
it came and whither they should go. Gradually they move over 
the sky-line on to the south face of the Camuff rocks. And now 
the sun comes out; hope revives, and after them we start. We 
mark the special peat-hags through which, had they stayed, we 
should have attempted the stalk, and find that we could have 
managed them all right. This is stored experience which may be 
valuable a short time hence. It is ticklish work following deer 
whose position you do not know. Stags are no doubt far easier 
of approach than hinds; for, though a stag that has been stalked 
once or twice becomes quite as cautious as any hind, his horn 
frequently betrays him, whereas with a hind, when you can see 
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the tip of her ‘lug’ she can see, and generally she does, the top 
of your cap. They are not on the face. Can they have gone 
down to the wood which les below? If so, we can do nothing 
with them. We go on stealthily, peering keenly over every ridge 
before, below, even behind us. At last the stalker sees something 
in a heathery hollow half a mile away, and the glass reveals our 
stags, some feeding, some lying placidly enough therein. We 
must slip downhill in full sight, and to do this it will be well to 
await a cloud. Most pleasant is it to linger here perforce awhile, 
stretched in full sunlight on the steep slope, gazing at the birch 
trees below, and catching every now and then the low murmur of 
where the river plunges headlong into a resounding caldron of 
rock, while on the wood opposite lights and shadows chase each 
other swift as the breeze on which they move. Mingling with 
these, too, the wild moor fragrance, subtle indeed and defiant of 
analysis, or even of any tracing to its sources, breathed almost 
imperceptibly from dying heather, sweet bog-myrtle, and flashing 
birch leaf, but real none the less. It was of Jacob returning from 
his hunting that it was said, ‘ Surely the smell of my son is as the 
smell of a field which the Lord hath blessed.’ The sun is still 
strong, and as the clouds, that threaten to obscure, approach him, 
they seem to break and pass aside. And so, even in the midst of 
the hurry and all-absorbing excitement of the stalk, quiet moments 
intervene when circumstance and surroundings prohibit action. 
Wise are they who, curbing fretful impatience, let their minds 
wander idly from the quarry, and absorb some portion, some sense 
of the sunny silence and the majesty of the hills. For, after all, 
surely in these very contrasts lies no small portion of that which 
is the chief charm of deer-stalking. And so in life itself even they 
who tread perilous paths, upon whom the Sturm und Drang of 
life seems to beat with greatest fury—even to them come at times 
these quiet moments, brief intervals of sunlight between the 
storm-clouds, until at last upon all of us the trailing garments of 
the night sweep down. 

But, as thoughts wander, clouds rise, and so we slip cautiously 
down till we gain the shelter of the plashing burn. Then the 
steep shoulder which conceals us must be surmounted, and so we 
reach a stone on the hillside, from the ridge under which we 
decided that it will be possible to shoot. Hither, of course, we 
crawl with the utmost’ precaution. Arrived, we find that four 
stags and a nobber lie on the ridge opposite, 130 yards off; their 
antlers show clear enough against the sky, but among them is 
no eight-pointer. We are facing north-west, and the sun, which 
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is getting low, though his direct rays are shaded off by the hill on 
our left, makes the sky there very bright and the corrie, which is 
in deep shadow, all the darker. The ridge, too, such as it is, is 
very flat and quite bare of any big stone behind which one’s 
shoulders might be concealed. In the hollow, some sixty yards off, 
lies a nobber facing this way. This makes it very difficult to get 
any view of what lies in the heather on the near side of the ridge. 
But the beasts are all quiet,.and we must have patience. Gradu- 
ally a glass may be inserted among the waving grass and a 
blurred view obtained. By these means we are at last able to 
place all the ten beasts.. The best is lying, heather-hidden all but 
his head, on this side the far ridge. He has forks at the top, 
fair brow antlers and tolerable bay. But the nobber seems to 
have his eyes glued upon the spot where we are lying, which 
makes things difficult. First of all, the rifle must be got out of its 
case and put handy for use at any moment. Then very gradually 


THE RIFLE MUST BE GOT OUT 


one may assume a position of as much comfort as circumstances 
will permit. At present what little I can see of the beasts is 
obscured by the seed vessels of the grasses, which, borne on little 
- spikes, wave in the wind. One of the stags gets up and moons 
around. It is five o’clock now, and they should soon begin to rise 
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and feed. However, after cropping a mouthful or two and 
apparently rubbing noses with another stag, he lies down again. 
We had noticed before that this stag had finished chewing the 
cud, wherewith most of the others were busying themselves. It 
is most curious to watch, as through a glass one can do with the 
utmost distinctness, the motion of the jaw, then stillness, as the 
portion properly masticated is swallowed, then a kind of eructation 
as afresh supply rises from its natural storeroom, and the jaw 
motion is renewed. Ly slow degrees I form an impression that 
the lower part of my chest is pressing upon some protuberance 
of the ground, of a decidedly wet nature, and that what Mr. 
Mantalini would have called a ‘demmed moist unpleasant feeling’ 
has developed in the region of my watch-pocket. Slight shooting 
pains, too, begin to hover about the small of one’s back, partly, no 
doubt, owing to a cramped position, but suggestive also of lumbago. 
The back of one’s neck appears to be afflicted with something of 
the nature of a crick, induced by the necessity of gazing steadily in 
a horizontal direction when in a recumbent position. Minutes 
now progress at the rate of hours, and horrible thoughts arise in 
one’s mind. Suppose they rise hurriedly and bolt before one can 
shoot : suppose the stag that one has marked out as one’s own 
should rise and proceed to walk over the ridge, presenting one with 
nothing but a stern view; suppose, last and worst of all, that 
one should miss! It may be impossible to depict the combined 
feelings of anxiety and boredom with which one is assailed when 
waiting for a shot; yet I trust that my gentle readers will admit 
that, if I cannot make them share my anxiety, I have not done 
badly in my attempt to reproduce that feeling wherewith it was 
mingled. One’s thoughts in such times seem like the fancies of 
a dream, vague but ineffably multitudinous.. Among other fancies 
I remember. wondering what the deer were thinking of all the 
time. Do they think at all? Take the one I have in my own 
mind doomed to the slaughter. Has he memories of sweeter 
pasture elsewhere which he plans to revisit? Does he recollect 
the horrors of last winter’s storm, when he trotted with others of 
his kind after good Sandy McLean, bending dcuble beneath the 
load of hay on his back? ‘Have the nine beasts now in company 
with him any associations for him? Have they ever forgathered 
till to-day, or, if they part to-night and meet again next week, will 
there be any recognition? Are they individuals to him? Is he 
an individual to himself? Does he recollect in the past, when in 
company with some other and better beasts, the horrid noise of 
the rifle, the terrifying sight of human beings, and, if so, do these 
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memories produce anything to him but a sense of horror, acute 
albeit unreasoning ? 


HE TURNS TO LOOK AT US 


These problems, however interesting though vague, are not on 
this occasion destined to solution. Curiosity as to his thoughts 
is lost in interest in his action. He rises, stretches himself, looks 
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down the hill, and crops some grass; a step or two forward, and 
he turns to look at us, or at least in our direction. This, his head 
being turned, brings his body almost broadside. I have a vision 
of a dark V, in the midst of which shines a little spot against 
a background of dull red. A pressure of a finger. The corrie 
echoes, thick blue smoke hides the hill, and as it is swept away, 
I hear a welcome ‘ He’s got it!’ and I see a plunge, a stagger, 
and a fall. All the deer bolt save him and the nearest nobber, 
who remains sixty yards from us, utterly unable to make the 
whole thing out. There has been a horrible noise, and his com- 
panions are here no longer. Apparently he didn’t see them go, 
and knows not whither they have gone. So he stands stock-still 
and looks round him. Inclined now to be pleased with anything 
and everything, we laugh silently at him; but we had better get 
to our beast. So we rise from the heather, and the nobber leaves 
us very hurriedly indeed. The eight-pointer lies stone dead, 
blood trickles slowly from his mouth, for the bullet was merciful, 
and cleft his heart. There is a pleasure, beyond mere personal 
vanity as to accuracy of aim, when one’s sport has given such 
euthanasia to its victim. Well wrote George Lawrence— 
Yet true the aim, and kind the ball, 
Smote thy broad shoulder thoro’. 
And if my death be swift as thine, 
Nor thou, nor I, need sorrow. 


Had animals a liturgy, surely in it ‘ from sudden death Good Lord 
deliver us’ would find no place. ry 

The flask is produced, the death-drink drunk, and, as the 
gralloching begins, I turn homewards and pass quickly down the 
hill. The wind is sinking with the sun: the low rays strike 
fair adown the green glen of Urquhart, and on Strath-glass 
golden with the ripening corn. Away to the east some fading 
prismatic hues on a rain-cloud tell of how mist and sun have met 
and kissed miles away—divine pledge that, long as time shall be, 
sunlight shall follow rain. The white cloudlets that dapple the 
blue sky are flecked with faintest pink from the west, and peace 
seems to have descended upon the world. Above, but a few 
minutes ago, wind was sweeping over rock, and eddying in corrie ; 
now hardly can it elicit a murmur from the whispering pines. And, 
as glad steps bear us to our door, from an oak that stands by the 
river comes the plaintive note of the robin’s song. Not as when 
in spring the little bird, | oe 

with his crimson stomacher, 
Sits challenging the woods from yonder thorn— 
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not that indeed, but a subdued echo thereof. All the other song- 
birds have sung and passed away. He alone remains faithful to 
the last ; but his aggressive note has failed him. The glad spring 
has passed, summer’s glories have ended, and the rigours of 
winter were foreshadowed this very morning. The year’s great 
work, the rearing of the nestlings, is done, but its cares have 
worn the early exuberance from the little bird-heart. So he 
strikes a new chord, yet one more in harmony with the 
dying day; for, were there one thing wanting to fill up the 
measure of calm, unutterable beauty on this autumn evening, 


surely it would be the chastened sweetness of the robin’s even- 
song. 
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AN AUTUMN. HOLIDAY 


BY SUSAN, COUNTESS OF MALMESBURY 


Not many years ago, about the middle of July, her Majesty’s 
faithful Commons had long delayed to part with certain legis- 
lative offspring, which, like a bear her cubs, they had laboriously, 
if somewhat ungently, been licking into shape. A certain member 
of the Upper House, whom I will call F., finally impressed with 
the idea that nothing resembling a full-grown Bill had a chance 
of reaching ‘another place,’ and feeling it useless to continue 
sitting, so to speak, upon an empty nest in which there were no 
eggs to hatch, applied to his party Whip for a suitable pair, 
possessed of which necessary object he gave his exhausted house- 
hold the key of the fields. Signs of autumn come early in 
London, that hotbed of nervous force. Already a few dead plane- 
leaves began to flutter down through the lifeless city air; in the 
florists’ windows asters and bunches of red berries were making - 
their appearance, traffic in the great thoroughfares growing lighter. 

Released from durance, with alacrity we packed our country 
kit, and prepared to set off to our autumn playground, there to 
spend a few happy weeks free from care, dead to social duties, 
and strangers to what is somewhat oddly called ‘representation,’ 
before the serious shooting business of the year, with its attendant 
house-parties, trains of servants, long dinners, and elaborate 
toilettes—all of which things are accounted duties, but are cer- 
tainly not pleasures. 

‘Tf, to our stifled lungs eager to breathe the balmy mountain 
air, and heated eyes longing to pasture on the soft purples and 
browny greens of Connemara scenery, the goal seemed Paradise, 
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Purgatory is the only word for the journey there, vid Holyhead, 
across the inhospitable Irish Channel, to that most depressing- 
looking city, Dublin, the appearance of which is a true type of 
the profound melancholy underlying the paradoxical buoyancy of 
the Irish character. A strange bed in a hotel, miles away from 
the railway-station ; an early start the next morning in a steady 
downpour, which always gave me that sinking of the heart, that 
serrement de ceur I used to have as a child, when, standing on 
the steps of my bathing-machine, shivering and lightly clad, with 
one toe in the water, I heard the advancing elephantine splash of 
a portly form, and knew the hour had come—and the woman; a 
long and tedious journey in a slow train, gently crawling along 
the line between pauses regulated chiefly by the amount of news 
which the guard and stationmaster wished to exchange ;—all 
these trials had to be endured, and were endured, in the spirit of © 
martyrdom, with an eye to eventual release from suffering and a 
good time coming. 

Westport, at last, to borrow a sea-saying, we fetched towards 
evening ; and then came a drive of twenty Irish miles on an out- 


DELPHI LAKE 


side car, to Dhulough, our destination, a tiny fishing-lodge at the 
head of the Killary Bay, three miles inland from Bundorraha and 
half that distance from Delphi Lake. 
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Now it must be remembered that an Irish mile is, as was once 
said of Lord Beaconsfield’s Government, a kind of Benjamin's 
mess, bigger than anyone else’s, so we had to count five-and- 
twenty at least, according to our English reckoning, before we 
got our well-earned supper, or our active little mountain-bred 
horses could smell their stable and reasonably hope for corn, 
after that interminable toilette, the crowning touch of which 
seems always to be a severe polish of their noses with a stable- 
rubber. 

Our road ran along the banks of the Erriff, a charming little 
river, fringed with Osmunda regalis, and fretted by grey rocks 
half buried in bog-myrtle, Connemara heather with the large 
purple bells, and that odd-looking plant with tufts of what 
appears like cotton-wool, but which is really a kind of flax, 
common enough in marshy ground. Everything was still very 
green, and only the Osmunda had brown tips curled up like the 
foot of a little child which has never known a shoe. 

The Erriff is now so much fished that its palmy days are over, 
but here, thirty years ago, during a violent thunderstorm, my 
father caught thirteen salmon and a hundred and twenty-six 
sea-trout to his own rod in one day. He would probably have 
got more of the latter, but, as he was aiming at the nobler game, 
he shook off many trout, as they came, two at a time, to his 
salmon-flies. Fish in this river, as elsewhere, are apt to be a 
bad colour by August, and on this occasion they ran rather small 
as to size ; but there were two ‘ bright’ salmon of eighteen pounds 
among the number, while the sea-trout shone like molten silver. 

On the right, as we drove down the valley, we passed Croagh 
Patrick, the highest point in that part of Ireland, and entitled to 
rank as a mountain, from its magnificent outline. Its topmost 
cone has been worn flat in a ring by the bare knees of generations 
of pilgrims, who struggle round the mystic stone in the centre 
the number of times considered by their priest as sufficient to 
wipe out each particular form of iniquity, while they recite certain 
appropriate prayers and audibly confess their sins. This is by no 
means a royal road to salvation, as the penitent’s knees are often 
cruelly cut by the sharp stones. One day we ascended the 
mountain and lay down to rest ourselves behind a rock at the top. 
There, within the ring, we saw a woman with bare legs and feet, 
doing penance, dressed in a short frieze petticoat dyed a lovely 
natural red with madder. She was a splendid creature, with 
evidently a strong dash of that Spanish blood which crops up so 
often on the west coasts of Ireland and of Scotland, She had 
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masses of dark brown wavy hair, simply twisted into a knot, 
which was all its natural beauty required, dark lashes and large 
grey eyes, just now wet with tears. Her figure was finely de- 
veloped, and many a great lady, extenuated, mind and body, with 


luxury, heated air, and rich food, might have envied its vigorous 
poise and perfect proportion, as well as the colour and velvety 
texture of her skin. As we peered out over the top of our hiding- 
place, she paused, exhausted and streaming, but soon a religious 
frenzy seized upon her afresh. She tucked up her petticoat, beat 
her breast, and, shuffling along on her unprotected knees, started 
off on another round, groaning with pain, and crying: ‘I did it! 
I did it!’ What had she done? We were dying to know, but 
felt that we could have forgiven a great deal to so lovely a 
creature. It was a wild scene: the solitary mountain-top, the 
clouds floating low down over our heads, the strange being, a 
prey to such violent passions before our eyes,—all this gave us 
the entrancing sensation of observing, ourselves unseen, a rare 
shy animal in its native haunt. 

As a further example of the influence which their priests 
attain over women of that class, I may here say that, on offering 
one of our servants a Testament as a present, she refused it with 
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horror. ‘Oh, but Mary,’ we exclaimed, ‘it is a good book.’ Still 
she dared not take it, and, on being pressed for the reason, ad- 
mitted that her confessor had told her he would make hairs grow 
out of her head as long as her arm and as thick as her leg if ever 
she ventured to read the Bible. In reference to the short frieze 
petticoat worn by our lovely penitent on Croagh Patrick, it seems 
to be common, as a garment, to all sexes in Connemara, and I 
have observed that one sometimes goes a long way to clothe a 
whole family in turn, as they may require to present themselves 
before the public eye. The following lines refer to an absolute 
fact : 

Paddy he had a dacent coat, 

But else was bare from head to knee ; 

He had, alas! no trousers to ’t, 

No vest, no shirt, no hose had he. 

The coat he buttoned up behind, 

The tails hung illigant before, 

The arms cut off made pantaloons— 

What could poor Paddy wish for more ? 


I am no poet, and wish to state at once that I did not write 
these verses myself: Therefore I am not responsible for the fact 
that the fifth and seventh lines do not rhyme. 

Leaving Croagh Patrick away on our right, we followed the 
foaming and rushing little Erriff for some fourteen Irish miles, 
sighting off to the left on the horizon the Twelve Pins of Conne- 
mara—as their name implies, twelve sugarloaf mountains standing 
in a row close together, pointed and distinct, dark indigo against 
a black lowering sky. Between us stretched miles of bog, the 
peat of which colours the river a lovely amber, breaking into 
creamy white foaming rages at every little obstacle to the desire 
of its heart for the sea. 

At this point we left the excellent main road for a hill-track 
which trends away to the left of the Killaries, instead of pursuing 
the Erriff to where it falls into the head of the estuary at Ashleigh. 
Eight miles of precarious bumping from tussock to tussock along 
what my conscience will only allow me to describe as a rut, and 
not a road, cut by mountain streams, agreeably diversified by a 
stray bog here and there, up steep ‘hills, down apparently im- 
possible descents, until at last, black, blue, and stiffer than after 
the first day’s hunting of the season, we arrived at Delphi, a 
small deep lake surrounded by almost perpendicular hills and 
overhung by trees, where we breathed our horses for the final 
pull. This lake I believe to be the home of the aboriginal parent- 
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stock of the black poisonous gnat, far worse than any ordinary 
well-conducted mosquito, and which drove me at last off our 
fishing-grounds there, compelling me to leave them to such 
members of the party as had been fitted out by Providence with 
a tougher skin. The lodge was then disused, and for the same 
reason quite uninhabitable except to seasoned natives. Dhulough, 
the lake, is about a mile and a half higher up the valley, or gorge 
as it would be more appropriate to call it, and a good way up a 


precipitous hill to the right stands Dhulough Lodge, which we 
were glad enough to see. The ground goes sheer down into the 
lake in front and straight up into the sky at the back, where the 
windows look simply into the rock ; while on the opposite side of 
Dhulough, which I should think must be quite a mile across, 
rises another steep mountain, the black shadow of which gives 
the water its name and colour, and which is popularly supposed 
to go down in a perpendicular line as much below its level as it 
rises above it. No one knows exactly how deep it is; those who 
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have involuntarily made personal acquaintance with its heart- 
secrets have—let us hope !—liked the new country and strange 
people they found there well, but they have never returned to tell 
the tale. Be this as it may, Dhulough never has been fathomed, 


A FLOCK OF WILD GOATS 


and as its only known communication with the estuary is by a 
good-sized but shallow stream, across which you could walk at 
almost any point, and which passes through Delphi Lake on its 
way to the sea, it is difficult to explain the persistent recurrence 
of stories told by the people of the country of their having seen 
a gigantic unknown animal, which they call a lake horse, swimming 
and diving, or basking in the sun, on the ground of its having 
been a seal. 

Another puzzle was the sound as of a peal of “bells which 
often floated across the lake to us, apparently from the side of the 
opposite mountain, where there was certainly no church, but only 
a few sheep grazing, white dots indistinctly visible in the dis- 
tance, while in the remote fastnesses of the hills, which stretch 
away to the Atlantic, a flock of wild goats is known to pasture, 
well sentinelled against surprise, on the almost inaccessible 
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heights of Muilrea, a mountain which forms the headland at the 
mouth of the bay. 

These creatures are identical with the ordinary tame goats one 
sees everywhere in the west, and are supposed by the sceptical 
to have originally escaped from domestic supervision and taken 
to the mountains. But where there is no evidence on either 
side, it is certainly best to believe what is most agreeable to one’s 
own feelings; so, their ancestral beginnings being shrouded in 
myth, the ardent sportsman prefers to take the opposite view, 
and considers them to be the original parent stock of the domestic 
branch of the family. Undoubtedly they are as wild as any 
creatures can be, since it needs as much stalking as for deer, and 


pretty well as much climbing as for chaniois, to secure even a 
single specimen. 

Many a time have I witnessed the return of a sad-looking 
sportsman, whose face was a perfect picture of ‘the man who 
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didn’t.’ Great tact and sympathy are required under these 
painful circumstances, and the only plan is to adopt other 
subjects of conversation, to ask no questions, and to pay special 
attention to the menu of the evening meal, as the truest consola- 
tion which can be offered to a tired, starving, and disappointed 
fellow-creature. 

The climate of Dhulough is a particularly mild one, affected 
as the whole of that coast is by the Gulf Stream. The grounds 
surrounding the house are of great beauty, consisting of winding 
paths cut in the flank of the hill and arched over with fuchsias, 
which do not die down in the winter as with us, but attain the 
size of shrubs. Mediterranean heather grows here in the open 
air, and the hydrangea becomes a large bush, while the rare and 
lovely Desfontanea spinosa flourishes luxuriantly, and arrives at 
being quite a tree. This last belongs to the olive tribe, but looks 
like a glorified holly with long red bell-shaped blossoms, There 
is a miserable little specimen about a foot high in a small pot at 
Kew, in one of the greenhouses, which, every time I see it, seems 
to have ‘gone back,’ as gardeners call it, instead of coming on; 
but it is a very ‘chancy’ plant, and will hardly do well anywhere 
unless it takes a fancy to the soil. 

At the topmost point of these paths there is a seat, whence 
you can look down over the steep hillside, with its beautiful close- 
fitting garment of flowering shrubs, into the deep black lake 
below, and listen to the mystic sound of bells pealing across 
from the opposite heights. This is one of the most beautiful and 
romantic spots I have ever seen. 

In the days when we knew Dhulough the fishing consisted of 
three lakes, Delphi—to begin at the end nearest the Killaries—the 
trout-stream which connected it with Dhulough, which has a 
perfectly unpronounceable Irish name, and Glencullin, another 
perched higher up in the mountains, in the direction of Louis- 
burg, or Looseboro’ as it is pronounced in those parts. All these 
lakes' and the stream were well stocked with sea and brown 
trout, and occasionally you might catch a lake or bog trout, as 
they are called there, from five to seven pounds in weight. 
Salmon cannot get up the stream, and of that splendid sporting 
fish, the Salmo ferox, to be found in some Scotch lakes, though 
we fished for him with perseverance and every other kind of bait 
at various depths, we never caught sight, alas ! 

We fished sometimes from the shore. This could only be 
done comfortably in certain places, on account of the over- 


' Except Glencullin, where there were no sea-troat. 
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hanging banks and trees, and there we always used flies ; but from 
a boat in the deep water we often resorted to the less sportsman- 
like practice of trolling with artificial bait. This was a most 
deadly proceeding, and I do not like to own to the number of sea- 
trout we caught in this way, for fear of its sounding like an 
exaggeration. F. and I used to troll sometimes, sitting side by 
side in the stern of the boat, with two men to row; and I recollect 
one day that one of those sudden and fearful squalls, too well 
known to those who live amongst lakes and mountains, burst 
suddenly on us, coming from behind the lodge and swooping 


CALLING UPON THE SAINTS TO SAVE THEM 


down upon the boat, as I have seen a peregrine falcon drop upon 
a sparrowhawk. 

We were not far from the shore, on the opposite side of Dhu- 
lough, where the water is as deep as in the middle, and the banks 
are steep and rocky. We could already hardly see for the 
blinding hail and furious wind, when, in a moment, we seemed 
to have been plunged into night. Our men threw down their 
oars and fell on their knees, calling upon the saints to save them 
in their hour of need. Another minute and we should have been 
dashed to pieces, driven violently on the rocks, when, ‘ Stick to 
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your oars,’ cried F., ‘and never mind the saints! Stick to your 
oars, I say, and keep the boat out!’ For a moment they faced 
him, rebellion in their eyes, maddened by his allusion to their 
saints; but the habit of command on the one side, and of 
obedience on the other, prevailed, and they sprang back into their 
places. It was all they could do, rowing for their lives, not to 
mention ours, to keep the boat in safety until the squall passed 
off, and we knew the worst was over. Those who had instructed 
me in my youth had thought it a stupid thing that a woman 
should be drowned herself and be the cause of others perishing, 
a few yards from land, for the want of that knowledge which is 
born with every dog; therefore, being able to swim, I was not 
much frightened—not as much, perhaps, as I should have been 
had I better known the extraordinary treachery of these storms 
and the icy depths of unfathomed water on which our cockle- 
shell now rode secure. To see a danger, and not only not to fear, 
but instantly to cope with it, is the true courage, which was that 
of my companion. 

Fine days, when the heat and bright sun rendered fish, not 
unlike their betters, languid and unwilling to rise, were spent by 
certain enthusiastic members of the party in exploring what I 
may be allowed to call the Hinterland of Dhulough, in search of 
grouse and hares, of which a few were to be got by a great deal 
of climbing and walking, and were a most welcome addition to 
our larder, somewhat glutted with sea-trout. Later on snipe 
were to be had, and one year that we remained till November a 
good many woodcock used to come in of an evening, flying 
apparently straight up the Killaries, and arriving so exhausted 
that you could almost.catch them in your hand. Almost, but 
not quite, for I never saw one so caught, although I myself have 
captured in my hands two stormy petrels. This extraordinary 
feat I performed on the island of Staffa, at the end remote from 
Fingal’s Cave, where tourists hardly ever go. We crossed over 
from Mull and landed, wishing to see the formation of the rock, 
which reminded me of the great Mosque at Cordova, with its 
thousand and one pillars, and its Holy of Holies, now the shrine 
of—I forget what Catholic saint. As we sat on a wall built of 
loose stones, eating our luncheon, I heard a curious sound beneath 
me, and discovered four birds, three full-grown and one just 
hatched. As they made no effort to escape, I caught two of the 
former. They sat on my open palm apparently quite content, 
and I carried them back to Mull for identification. They proved 
to be stormy petrels, and on being thrown up into the air fled 
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back in a straight line for Staffa.! I believe that, owing to the 
disproportionate length of their wings, they have great difficulty 
in rising at first. I thought them rather ugly birds, like black 
pigeons with webbed feet. : 

Other days, when we could not fish for trout, we went down 
to the Killaries to take up our lobster-pots and dredge for oysters. 


CROAGH PATRICK FROM CLARE ISLAND 


Sometimes we anchored a few miles down and fished for whiting, 
with cockles as a bait, every now and then making unexpected 
captures of dogfish, most unwelcome visitors, or of sea-woodcocks, 
those curious fish like an eel with a long snout and green bones. 
These I believe are quite eatable, but none of us ever had the 
courage to try a dogfish. Off the coast of Normandy I believe 
the former, the bécasse de mer, are considered a great dainty. 

Or we trolled for mackerel, either with a trout-rod or with 
that horrid lure, ‘a bit of himself,’ after we had caught the first 
one with a spoon-bait. Often we fished for ling or rock-whiting, 
nasty watery things to eat, but very sporting to catch, as, if you 
have much way on the boat, and do not back the moment you 
feel your fish, through their great weight they will often break 
you and retire to the open sea adorned with your tackle. 

Or else we landed and picnicked among the hills to the right, 
where we had right of free warren, while certain members of the 
party shot rabbits and saw wild goats in every pointed rock 
beheld far off against the sky. 

On our return up the bay, seals sometimes followed the boat, 


‘ I could not bring myself to allow them to be added to the collection of stuffed 
birds at Heron Court. 
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and occasionally we saw the leading salmon of a shoal, bound up 
the estuary for the Erriff, leap out of water, as we supposed, to 
reconnoitre the route for himself and his companions. 

Such was our life at Dhulough—happy days and nights of 
almost tropic beauty. To have felt our pulses beat one with the 
heart of nature, that dread force from whom in reverence we take 
both wound and healing for the wound, this it is to have lived ; 
but to make others share such keen experience is more than life, 
for it is happiness. If, therefore, I have made my readers in 
some measure feel the love I have for Dhulough, or my thraldom 
to the glamour of that lovely corner of the earth, I shall not have 
laid bare my heart for nothing. 
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THE AMERICA CUP 


BY H. HORN 


It was towards the close of July 1870 that the late Mr. James 
Ashbury’s schooner ‘Cambria’ scudded in triumph past Sandy 
Hook Lightship, that seamark—so well known to Transatlantic 
voyagers—being the finishing limit in a match she had sailed 
from the Old Head of Kinsale across the Western Ocean against 
Mr. James Gordon: Bennett’s schooner ‘ Dauntless.’ This victory 
very naturally raised the hopes of all identified with the British 
schooner, which had come to America on conquest bent, her 
owner having—for the first time—challenged for the America 
Cup, a prize given by the Royal Yacht Squadron in 1851, and 
won in fortunate fashion that year by the ‘ America,’ a schooner 
of about 170 tons, which had been sent across from New York as a 
kind of national exhibit. The Royal Yacht Squadron Cup was six 
years later (1857) conveyed by the ‘America’ syndicate by deed 
of gift to the New York Yacht Club, to be held in trust by that 
institution as an international challenge trophy for ever. The 
deed was framed in sea-lawyer spirit, and hedged round with 
arbitrary conditions, which the holders took the earliest oppor- 
tunity of violating—with a view of more securely guarding the 
cup—the committee contending that as the prize had been won 
by the ‘ America’ against a fleet, they had a right to defend it in 
the same way, and this in face of a clause in the deed to the 
effect that a challenge for a match was to be admissible made 
with any yacht of not less than 30 tons, nor more than 300 tons. 
Mr. Ashbury vigorously yet vainly urged his right to contend 
against a single yacht, but eventually raced the ‘Cambria’ against 
a fleet of twenty-two vessels, the contest, however, being re- 
garded as a forlorn hope, and the ‘Cambria’ did well to get home 
eighth in the race, the cup being won by the centre-board 
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schooner ‘Magic.’ The committee was held to be wrong, but 
Mr. Ashbury determined to make another effort to win the cup, 
and Michael Ratsey, of Cowes—who built the ‘Cambria ’—- 
received an order for the ‘ Livonia.’ 

After a flood of correspondence, a series of matches were 
arranged to be sailed in 1871, but it was not until the committee 
had carried their point in claiming the right to name the cup 
defender on the morning of each racing day. Mr. Ashbury was 
bent on a match, and would probably have submitted to even 
more tyrannical conditions had they been insisted on. The — 
‘Cambria’ had gone to America a beaten vessel by the ‘ Sappho,’ 
yet it would be unjust to say that she was not a representative 
British schooner, albeit the same remark would not apply to the 
‘Livonia.’ The last-named, after a stormy passage across the 
Atlantic, did not commence racing until October 16, or quite at 
the wane of the Indian summer, and in a light prevailing breeze. 
The committee, without hesitation, selected the ‘Columbia,’ a 
centre-boarder of skimming-dish type, to oppose the challenger 
over the inside course. The defending vessel scored quite an 
easy victory, and she was also selected for the second race. The 
rendezvous was Sandy Hook, and a most unsatisfactory match 
resulted. In the first place, the lee mark was not placed in the 
proper position by compass; but ‘ Livonia’ in a smart breeze ran 
her opponent, and was holding a good lead at the down wind 
limit, which she gybed round, leaving it, according to instructions 
given on the first day, ‘on the starboard hand.’ The ‘Columbia’ 
was coolly winded round, and was in a high weather berth ere 
the ‘ Livonia’ had her sheets trimmed in; and the centre-boarder 
eventually made the home mark with a lead of 2 minutes 55 
seconds. Mr. Ashbury, of course, protested against the ‘ Colum- 
bia’ for having left the mark on the wrong hand, but the 
astounding decision of the committee was that it might have 
been left on either. It was pointed out that the two boats might 
have run level on opposite gybes to the lee mark, and by leaving 
it on different hands have had a serious collision, and that, failing 
any information to the contrary, it was thought the first day’s 
sailing instructions held good for all the races; in spite of 
all this, however, the ‘Columbia’ was adjudged the winner. 
The decision did not deter Mr.-Ashbury from continuing the 
contest, but the committee were sorely exercised to find a repre- 
sentative for the third race. The morning weather reports by 
which the committee were guided in making their selection, fore- 
told strong winds both inland and on the coast, and with neither 
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the ‘Sappho’ nor ‘Palmer’ available, the ‘Dauntless’ was 
named; but Mr. Bennett for some reason declined to start, and 
after a long wait ‘Columbia’ was selected. There was a strong 
wind outside, and the ‘ Livonia’ raced right away from her fair- 
weather opponent, which, after getting half wrecked in gear, 
gave up. In the remaining matches ‘ Livonia’ was completely 
outsailed by the ‘ Sappho,’ and the Americaiis were jubilant that 
the second attempt to wrest the cup from its holders had resulted 
in failure, although they freely admitted that ‘it was by their 
astuteness they had organised victory.’ 

In 1876 an effort was made by some Canadian yachtsmen to 
win the cup for the Dominion with the centre-board schooner 
‘Countess of Dufferin,’ but she was easily defeated by the 
‘Madeline,’ which had been converted from yawl to schooner, 
and in 1881 the sloop ‘ Atalanta,’ another Canadian representative, 
was badly beaten by the iron sloop ‘ Mischief,’ which was the 
selected cup defender. In the year following, Mr. G. L. Schuyler, 
the surviving donor, at the request of the New York Yacht Club, 
amended the deed and added the mutual ‘ agreement clause,’ and 
in 1884, the late Sir Richard Sutton, who in that year had the 
‘Genesta’ built, instructed her designer, Mr. J. B. Webb, to 
challenge for the year following. The ‘Irex’ came out the same 
season, and any impartial judge would, at the end, have pro- 
nounced her the better boat of the pair. The ‘Genesta’ was 
given more sail spread for her American trip, but, other than a 
few canvas-stretching trips down the Clyde, she had no trial 
before her departure, and it was quite problematical whether 
wider wings and ten tons of lead carried outside instead of inside 
had worked the vessel any improvement in speed. The chosen 
cup defender was the ‘ Puritan,’ a new cutter built by a few 
Boston yachtsmen, and the rivals commenced the struggle for 
mastery on September 7, but owing to lightness of the wind, 
no race resulted. On the morning of the day following, when 
manceuvring for the start, the ‘ Puritan,’ when on the port tack, 
attempted to cross ahead of her opponent, and although the 
uttermost was done on ‘Genesta’ to avoid a foul, the bowsprit of 
the latter went through the ‘ Puritan’s’ mainsail, and ‘ Genesta’s’ 
spar was carried away. The committee offered to disqualify the 
‘Puritan,’ but Sir Richard Sutton declined a lustreless victory, 
and again there was no race. On September 14 a third attempt 
- Was made, and in a light breeze the ‘ Puritan,’ with 600 feet 
more sail area than her opponent, scored an easy victory. Two 
days later they had a grand racing trial in a fine breeze, and had 
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not ‘Genesta’ been unfortunate with the wind, she would cer- 
tainly have been returned winner. She was only beaten by 
1 minute 38 seconds. The ‘Genesta’ scored three brilliant vic- 
tories subsequently, but she never had the satisfaction of again 
meeting the ‘ Puritan.’ John Carter, the present skipper of the 
‘ Britannia,’ was in charge of ‘Genesta.’ On behalf of the late 
Lieut. Henn, Mr. J. B. Webb challenged for the cup with the 
steel cutter ‘Galatea’ for the following year; but she was by no 
means a representative vessel, and she was beaten ‘n hollow style 
by the ‘ Mayflower,’ a Boston-built cutter designed by the late 
Mr. E. Burgess for General Payne. 

The first match was sailed out on September 7, 1886, when 
the ‘ Mayflower’ won by 12 minutes 2 seconds, and the final 
match came off on the 14th, when ‘ Mayflower’ won by 29 
minutes 9 seconds; both trials took place in light fluky breezes, 
but unquestionably the better boat was winner. Both ‘ Genesta’ 
and ‘Galatea’ were of the deep, narrow type, and their opponents 
shallow boats of some eight feet more beam. The New York 
Club had not long celebrated the ‘ Mayflower’s’ victory over the 
‘Genesta,’ when a challenge was sent by the secretary of the 
Royal Clyde Club for a contest in 1887, the challenging vessel 
being the ‘ Thistle,’ which a syndicate of Scotch yachtsmen had 
decided to build from a design by Mr. G. L. Watson. The 
greatest possible secresy was observed in regard to the challenger, 
which was constructed inside a closed shed; but there is little 
doubt that her principal dimensions were known in America 
before the time of her being launched. Mr. James Bell was 
representative owner of the ‘ Thistle,’ and the vessel had a Scotch 
skipper (John Barr) and crew. Her first racing essay was from 
Southend to Harwich, and her sailing on the day created a 
profound impression in America, as she scored a complete 
runaway victory from the ‘ Genesta,’ ‘ Irex,’ and other opponents. 
The ‘ Thistle’ took part in fifteen races, and she had won eleven 
first prizes and two others when the home-racing round came to an 
end at Largs. A new cutter named the ‘ Volunteer’ was the cup 
defender, and this vessel had been built to the order of General 
Payne from a design by the late Mr. E. Burgess. As was the 
case in the ‘ Genesta’ and ‘ Galatea’ contests, the vessels were to 
sail the best of three matches, and the first came off on 
September 27, 1887, over the inside course. The breezes were 
paltry and partial, the ‘ Volunteer’ kept stealing away, and she 
won by 19 minutes 23 seconds. Fog caused one postponement, 


and what proved to be the final match was sailed on the 30th in 
NO. IV. VOL. I. 
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a good sailing breeze. This trial was over the outside course, 
and in a turn to windward ‘ Volunteer ’ fairly beat her opponent ; 
but the ‘ Thistle’ made a substantial gain in sailing down wind, 
albeit she was beaten by 11 minutes 48 seconds. Complaints 
were loud and deep in regard to the conduct of excursion 
steamers, but the general opinion, to those who watched the 
match, was that the ‘ Thistle’ was outsailed by the ‘ Volunteer’ 
on each occasion. In regard to model, the ‘Thistle’ was a de- 
parture from the deep, narrow type, of which ‘Genesta’ was an 
example. With, say eighteen inches more depth, ‘ Thistle’ would 
have been an all-round better boat, and her performances in 
American waters were distinctly disappointing. 

It could only be with a view of fortifying the position of the 
holders against future challengers that the objectionable and 
illegal ‘new deed of gift’ was forged in October 1887, and the 
‘dimension clause’ made public to the world. Mr. E. T. Gerry 
was then commodore of the New York Yacht Club, and it was 
consequent on another appeal to Mr. G. L. Schuyler that the 
alterations and additions were made to the second (1882) deed. 
The ‘new’ document was universally condemned, mainly in regard 
to the dimension clause, which compelled a challenger to give ten 
months’ notice and furnish length on loadwater line, beam at 
loadwater, and extreme beam and draught of water, which dimen- 


sions were not to be exceeded. In the opinion of a leading New 


York journal, the clause was ‘cleverly framed to limit and hamper 
the designer of the challenging yacht, and designed to keep the 
America Cup in the hands of the New York Yacht Club.’ 

It was consequent on the new cup conditions laid down that 
a challenge from Mr. Charles Sweet fell through late in 1887, and 
that Lord Dunraven’s challenge in 1889 with the first ‘ Valkyrie ’ 
was withdrawn. Under the mutual agreement clause a challenge 
from Lord Dunraven was accepted in December 1892; in the 
spring following the ‘ Valkyrie II.’ was built, and she sailed 
against the ‘ Vigilant’ during the early half of October. The 
challenger was well tried before she set out, and acquitted herself 
in a thoroughly satisfactory manner in all weathers against 
the ‘Britannia,’ ‘Satanita,’ ‘Calluna,’ and ‘Navahoe,’ but her best 
point was sailing in light breezes. It will never be known if the 
‘Valkyrie’ was as good a boat in America as at home ; anyhow 
another story of defeat has to be told. It was arranged to sail 
the best three out of five matches over outside courses, and her 
opponent was the ‘Vigilant,’ a new boat, built and designed 
by Messrs. Herreshoff of Rhode Island, whose reputed owners 
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were Messrs. Iselin and Morgan. In the first race, sailed on 
October 7, 1893, the ‘ Vigilant’ in light variable winds beat 
‘ Valkyrie II.’ by 5 minutes 48 seconds, and in the second trial, 
on October 9, when a fine sailing breeze prevailed, the ‘ Vigilant ’ 
won by 10 minutes 35 seconds. The third and final race came 
off on October 13, when they had a dead to windward and leeward 
trial in a wind of reefed-sail strength. A really fine race resulted, 
and the ‘ Valkyrie,’ which by the addition of two tons extra weight 
was sailing in the same trim as in England, beat the ‘ Vigilant’ 


we 


EXCURSION STEAMER 


two minutes in a fifteen miles thrash to windward. The vessels 
had a most exciting run home, ‘ Valkyrie’ being passed just as 
‘ Valkyrie’s’ big spinniker split in twain. A fatal error was then 
made in replacing it with the linen sail, which was soon blown 
to tatters, and too late the bowsprit spinniker was got out. The 
‘Vigilant ’ had then run on, and she eventually won by the narrow | 
margin of 40 seconds. The fleet of attendant excursion boats and 
yachts was said to be larger than in the Thistle- Volunteer matches, 


and the conduct of their captains was abominable ; in fact, the 
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blanketing and washing the racing boats received made fair racing 
impossible. In October 1894 Lord Dunraven opened a correspon- 
dence with the holders in regard to another challenge under the 
mutual agreement clause, but it was not until early in January 
that matters were arranged at a meeting of the Royal Yacht 
Squadron in London. Lord Dunraven’s proposal that there 
should be a limit in regard to live weight, and that measurement 
should be taken with all weights on board, was agreed to, it being 
manifestly unfair to load a vessel up with men afterwards, as was 
done on the ‘ Vigilant.’ A further concession was made in regard 
to substituting another vessel in place of the first challenger, but 
a change of venue for the matches to Newport or Marblehead 
was resolutely refused, and the committee was also obdurate in 
regard to sticking to the strict text of the new deed in event of 
the cup being won back. Lord Dunraven notified that the new 
challenger would be another ‘ Valkyrie,’ and the vessel, which was 
built by Messrs. Henderson of Glasgow, was launched on May 27. 
Many exaggerated stories and much nonsense were written about 
the new boat, which was a remarkable departure in regard to 
model to Mr. Watson’s ideas as embodied in the second ‘ Valkyrie ; ’ 
in fact, there was solid reason for thinking her a concession to 
American ideas in regard to beam and shallowness of body, and 
an exceptionally deep fin gave her almost the draught of a centre- 
boarder. The spars and sail spread considerably exceeded anything 
ever seen on this side of the water on a cutter, and on June 29 
she sailed her first race at Rothesay. It was freely given out that 
‘Valkyrie III.’ had been built and sparred for light weather ; 
under such conditions she slipped away, and at one time held six 
miles lead of ‘ Britannia’ and ‘ Ailsa.’ As the evening closed the 
breeze died down, and while ‘ Valkyrie’ had to beat across the 
Clyde from the Wemyss Bay mark to Toward, ‘ Britannia’ made 
a straight course and got within a few lengths of the new boat 
on entering Rothesay Bay. They had scarcely a breath to get 
home with, and in spite of ‘ Valkyrie’s’ towering sails, ‘Britannia’ 
finished only 1 minute 48 seconds astern. ‘ Valkyrie’s’ second 
trial race was on July 3, in a fine full jackyard topsail breeze, and 
it may be said there was not a redeeming feature in the display, 
the America Cup challenger being well beaten by both ‘ Britannia ’ 
and ‘ Ailsa.’ She failed to attain as high a speed as her opponents 
in going down the Clyde well free, and in coming up on a close 
reach she laid down in the most helpless style, while the wave- 
making was something really phenomenal. Both ‘ Britannia’ and 
‘ Ailsa ’ kept to their jackyard topsails, but ‘ Valkyrie’ was relieved 
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of hers and went better afterward. It was said that the vessel 
was not sailing down to her designed lines, anyhow more dead 
weight was afterward shipped. ‘Valkyrie’ had a private trial 
with the ‘ Ailsa’ seven miles to windward and leeward, and the 
feature of the match was ‘ Valkyrie’s’ display down wind. 
‘Valkyrie’ won by 15 minutes, but ‘ Ailsa’ had a failing breeze 
at last, and the real advantage would not be more than 12 minutes. 
‘Valkyrie’ sailed her last match on July 6 in a moderate breeze, 
and it was thought by all belonging to her that she acquitted 
herself well, as she beat ‘ Britannia’ 18 minutes 30 seconds, and 
‘ Ailsa ’ 20 minutes in a fifty-miles course. The two last-named, 
it should be said, were having a battle royal all day, and a con- 
siderable amount of gilt was in consequence taken off the 
‘Valkyrie’s’ victory. It took a long time to fit ‘Valkyrie’ out for 
sea-going, so that she did not arrive in America until August 19, 
and had too few trial spins before she met the ‘Defender’ on 
September 7. The latter had been tried superior to the ‘ Vigilant,’ 
and ‘ Valkyrie’s’ opponent was a narrower boat of less sail spread 
than herself, in fact, more of ‘ Valkyrie II.’ type. The first match 
was sailed in a light breeze, which blew from sea on to the land, 
and brought in the usual Atlantic swell. On the authority of two 
practical yachtsmen who were present it may be said that excur- 
sion steamers and other craft were crowded about the line, and 
interfered with the start, but there was no serious interference 
in the beat to windward until near the weather mark. The 
‘ Valkyrie’ got cleverly away and soon held a clear lead; she 
never, however, was able fairly to cross ahead and take charge of 
her antagonist, which on standing off was decidedly favoured by 
a veering of the wind southerly, and once ahead the ‘ Defender’ 
worked away. ‘Valkyrie’ was sadly hampered by the accompany- 
ing crowd before rounding the limit flag-boat, and in the run 
home she was so back-washed and blanketed by the steamers 
that she never had a chance of showing her real speed. Too 
much credit should not therefore be given the ‘Defender’ for her 
victory, which was gained by 8minutes20seconds. A lightsoutherly 
breeze prevailed on the second day, when a triangular course of 
ten miles each side was to be sailed. The steamboat nuisance.at 
the starting-line was as bad as on the first day, and was directly 
the cause of bringing the two vessels together at the start and 
causing a slight foul, which the club committee eventually gave 
against the ‘Valkyrie III.’ It seems that some ten minutes 
before the start ‘ Valkyrie’ got hold of her opponent and had her 
fairly in charge, when ‘ Defender ’ was luffed sharply and put her 
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topmast rigging on to the ‘ Valkyrie’s’ boom end ; the outcome 
was that the shroud was pulled out of the crosstrees, and, with 
no support, ‘ Defender’ looked likely to have the topmast over 
the side. ‘ Valkyrie’s’ boom was a trifle more off than her 
opponent’s, but she was luffed and was kept away, and ‘ Defender’ 
had to be brought head to wind to make the foul, while ‘ Valkyrie’ 
was forced in close to the committee boat’s stern. That was the 
way the occurrence was viewed by a practical yachtsman of high 
standing, and it seems a mystery how the committee arrived at a 


VALKYRIE RETURNING AFTER CROSSING THE LINE 


decision adverse to the ‘ Valkyrie,’ especially in the face of the 
steamboat interference the vessels were subjected to. The start 
was made directly after, and ‘ Valkyrie’ went away with the 
lead, the ‘Defender’ coming on directly she could cross on the 
opposite port tack, when the topmast shroud was got in place and 
set up to leeward. In the beat to the first mark ‘ Valkyrie’ had 
her opponent pinned, and in reaching along the two other sides of 
the course she had the wash of the steamers to contend against, 
while ‘Defender’ had a better wind which brought her up to 
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‘ Valkyrie,’ the latter finishing only 1 minute 16 seconds ahead. 
On the same evening Lord Dunraven acquainted the committee 
that consequent on the risk and the impossibility of getting a fair 
race owing to the attendant crowd of about one hundred steamers, 
he had no desire to sail the ‘ Valkyrie’ again unless a clear course 
could be guaranteed. The committee did nothing in the matter. 
According to notice, Lord Dunraven had the ‘ Valkyrie’ taken 
to the rendezvous on the morning of the 14th, and, after having 
given the ‘Defender’ a start, withdrew from the match, and 
‘Defender’ on completing the course was declared winner of the 
America Cup. ‘Defender’ was an unlucky boat from cradle to 
the time her name was added to the bead-roll of winners of the 
America Cup, as it was both an inglorious and unenviable victory. 
Lord Dunraven will have the sympathy of all unprejudiced, 
honourable people, for there was not a single action of his in the 
unhappy business which did not bear the impress of high prin- 
ciple and chivalry. Possibly the ‘ Defender’ is a faster boat than 
‘Valkyrie,’ but that was not proved by the result of the two 
matches sailed ; in fact, there was no fair test of the comparative 
merits of the vessels. The ‘Defender’ must be but a moderate 
boat, however, if she is no faster than ‘ Valkyrie ITT.’ on a reach, 
but it remains to be proved if anything has ever been built which 
could beat ‘Valkyrie’ at dead running. Reaching, it was well 
known by the cup defenders, was ‘ Valkyrie’s’ worst point, and it 
was strange that she did not get a trial on her best point. One 
thing in favour of the ‘Defender’ was her beautifully smooth 
friction surface, while in regard to ‘ Valkyrie,’ black varnish 
cannot be equal to copper under water. No vessel could have 
been better equipped than ‘Valkyrie III.,’ and only a faulty 
model could fail to sail fast with a suit of Ratsey and Lapthorn’s 
peerless sails. 

How very highly the Cup is cherished in America is 
evidenced by the exertions made to keep it there; and although 
the holders naturally have advantages over a challenger which 
has to cross the seas, they have not scrupled to make their 
position more secure by taking others. The New York Club, 
which make conditions, appoint their own umpires, place mark 
boats on any bearing they please, and refuse an unimpeded 
course, would have the world believe that the America Cup is 
emblematic of yachting sovereignty—it never will be, however, 
until a challenger has a fair field, and a defender no favour. 

On pp. 558, 559 is a complete list of the competitions, 
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NOTES 


Wuo will head the list of winning owners of racehorses this year? 
As a very general rule it is the possession of one good horse that 
gives an owner this pride of place. Mr. McCalmont was at the 
top of the list with 37,6741. last year almost entirely by the aid 
of Isinglass, who was, moreover, also mainly responsible for his 
owner’s lead with 25,4311. the year before. In 1892, Baron de 
Hirsch was first with 33,383/.; and to this La Fléche, by her 
success in seven races, contributed 25,6537. The Baron had won 
less than the odd 3,000/. the year before, a proof of what one 
good horse will do. In 1891, Mimi raised Mr. Noel Fenwick into 
very sudden and transient prominence ; and in 1890 the Duke of 
Portland owed nearly 16,000/. of the 25,000/. which placed him 
at the top to Memoir’s five three-year-old races. In 1889, that 
amazing year when the Duke won 73,858/. in stakes, Donovan 
led the way with not far short of 40,000/., and he was reinforced 
by Ayrshire, who secured two races worth over 20,000/., and by 
Semolina, with thirteen races approaching 10,0007. I am talking 
in round figures, but to be exact, Semolina’s winnings were just 
under 9,3007. The Duke of Portland also headed the list the year 
before with 26,811/., of which Donovan made 16,487/., and Ayr- 
shire in four races (it was a very poor Derby that season, worth 
only 3,6751.) less than 9,000/. The year 1887 was an exception. 
No horse ‘stood out,’ and the late Mr. Abington’s supremacy— 
20,124/., a contrast to the Duke of Portland’s 73,8587. a couple of 
seasons afterwards—was earned by 47 races from the Derby down- 
wards. But the ‘one good horse’ rule prevailed in 1886 when 


the Duke of Westminster was first with 24,430/., of which Ormonde 
won 21,5521, 
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This year, however, no good horse has been continuously to 
the fore, and the unusual sight of several owners close together 
will probably be seen when the lists are made out a few weeks 
hence. If Lord Rosebery had won the Jockey Club Stakes with 
Ladas, he would doubtless have taken the lead; for, bad as Sir 
Visto may be, the Derby and Leger came to a total over 10,0001. 
Avilion’s 1,300/. would have helped, and the primrose and rose- 
hooped jacket would have been hard to reach if the Jockey Club 
10,0007. had swelled the total. As it is, the ex-Premier takes a 
somewhat modest place. Sir Frederick Johnstone may bid for 
supremacy with Le Var, 9,000/., Matchmaker— moderate as he is 
—4,500/., Meli Melo, 1000/., and a few more; but it is an open 
secret that half the handsome prize of the Princess of Wales’s 
Stakes goes to the Duke of Montrose. Mr. Houldsworth made 
an enormous spring when Laveno won the Jockey Club Stakes ; 
but, except for the sum of rather under 1,000/. secured by 
Bushey Park at Liverpool, there are few additions to the total. 
Mr. McCalmont has won a great many races, and when Emsworth 
beat Santa Maura so unexpectedly at Sandown, he gained over 
4,500/. in one attempt. Amphora, The Lombard, and others have 
won good stakes, and the Isinglass colours will, at any rate, be 
well to the fore, though not likely to be quite in front. It is indeed 
hard to guess who will be the absolute first. 


I am writing before we have seen what Best Man does in the 
Cambridgeshire ; but I do not think he could have lost the ‘Grand 
Prix d’Automne,’ as it is the fashion to call the Prix du Conseil 
Municipal, if he had only been sent across the Channel a very 
few hours sooner than the first endeavour to ship him was made. 
The horse travelled in a most convenient van, which is placed on 
a truck and slung on to the boat, so that all the serious trouble 
and risk of getting a high-couraged horse down an awkward 
gangway on to a strange-looking ship is avoided; and in many 
cases this is a very dangerous business indeed. The storm at the 
beginning of last month came on very suddenly, however, and the 
opportunity, being once missed, never came again. On the 
Saturday of the Duke of York Stakes the much-debated question 
at Kempton was whether Best Man had gone or not. A 
telegram had reached me in the morning to say that the sea was 
much smoother, and he was just about to be shipped ; but many 
eyes were on the horse, information about him was rife, and 
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when I reached Kempton I heard that he had ‘ missed the boat.’ 
The next story was that a special boat had been hired to take 
him over, and he was gone; but finally came the message, 
‘Returned to Newmarket,’ and so the Grand Prix d’Automne 
was not brought across the Channel for the second time. 


International contests are not going well this year, with the 
fiasco about the America Cup, and the unmitigated defeat of the 
English athletes who went to America in their first series of 
contests, though they did better in the second. Of course a losing 
side has a tendency to search for excuses; that is only natural ; 
and it is not unreasonable to suppose that change of climate had 
a bad effect—the visitors were, no doubt, at some disadvantage 
with the natives. Also the English teams did not include the 
very best men that might have been secured with luck ; but, in 
answer to that, the successful men and their friends may truly 
reply that the teams were thought good enough to take over. 
Mr. Montague Shearman, who went out as guide, philosopher, 
and friend, to the Englishmen, has kindly promised an illus- 
trated article on the subject ; but it can only arrive just a couple 
of days too late for insertion in this number, and must, therefore, 
perforce be kept over to the next. I wish he had a few more 
English successes to record ; but no doubt he will have something 
of interest to describe about athletics in America. 


I have been reading with great interest a particularly enter- 
taining book by Mrs. Alan Gardner called ‘ Rifle and Spear with 
the Rajpoots ’ (Chatto & Windus). Mrs. Gardner had a highly 
enjoyable tour, in a great measure devoted to sport, and she de- 
scribes the adventures of herself and her husband in an easy, 
pleasant style which affords one a remarkably vivid idea of what 
she saw—and, having had very special advantages, she saw a great 
deal. Amongst other things the book gives an excellent idea of 
the natives, of high and low degree, of their faith in Englishmen, 
and their wiliness in taking care of themselves. There is, as 
regards the latter trait, a quaint anecdote of the custodian of the 
first rope bridge the party came to, high over a foaming torrent 
at Mogul-Maidan. The footway was barely twelve inches wide, 
and as each person crossed a little black dog ran to meet him or 
her, and got between the legs of the naturally alarmed travellers, 
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rendering it almost inevitable that the custodian should be called 
upon for assistance. Then, of course, he had to be rewarded for 
the service, and that was the bottom of his design ; for the little 
dog was cleverly trained to get in the way of anyone who came 
over. 


Sometimes one has to seek sport in India afar, and sometimes 
it is absolutely brought to one’s doors—inside them, in fact. In 
an interior quadrangle of the palace of the Maharaja of Chamba 
is a swimming bath, in which are several tame and wild ducks. 
‘The Maharaja tells us,’ Mrs. Gardner writes, ‘ that during the 
winter real wild ducks often come down, and that he has shot 
several in the middle of this enclosed yard.’ Apparently, indeed, 
his Highness likes to get his shooting without much trouble, for 
one of his pastimes is shooting leopards released from ‘a kind of 
gigantic mouse-trap.’ Mrs. Gardner went racing in a barouche 
drawn by four camels with scarlet trappings and leopard-skin 
housings, each camel ridden by a man in scarlet-and-gold livery. 
That is a turn-out that would excite some sensation at Ascot. But 
dress and equipment are matters of taste. One young Indian 
aristocrat went out to see sport in full English hunting costume, 
on an elephant, for instance. Some of the native rulers more 
than hold their own against all comers. The Maharaja of 
Dholpur, Mrs. Alan Gardner describes as dressed in English 
fashion ; he ‘ wore irreproachable boots and breeches, and was 
altogether better turned out than many of our smart young 
men,’ but he justified his ‘get up’ by his performances, and had 
won many ‘Tent Cups’ against the strongest opponents. Ina 
competition for a Tent Cup ‘the men are told off to chase the 
boar by threes, and the one who gets “first spear”? wins. The 
winners ride against each other, and he who takes first spear in 
the last round wins the cup,’ 


